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MARIANNE MOORE 


Three Fables from La Fontaine 


BOOK THREE 


XI 


THE FOX AND THE GRAPES 
or 


A fox of Gascon though some might say Norman descent, 

When starved till faint, gazed up at a trellis to which grapes were tied, 
Matured till they verged on a purplish tint 
As though there were gems inside. 

Now grapes were what our adventurer chanced to crave, 
But since he could not reach the vine, 

He said, “These grapes are sour; I'll leave them for some knave.” 


Better, I think, than an embittered whine? 


BOOK SIX 


EPILOGUE 


Our perigrination must end there. 

One's skin creeps when poets persevere 

And press pith from core to perimeter; 

Pluck the supreme flower to revere. 

Besides, I'd best conserve my pen 

And energies to write again 

And sound another sort of praise. 

Love, who inspires my fantasies, 

Is becoming restive, he says — 

The tyrant whom I have to please. 
Since Psyche is my theme again, Damon says present each phase — 
Her mournful moods as well as those of happy days. 

I shall try. I kindle when 

Love bids me tune and touch my lute, 
So long as he finds me no other refrain 

So intimate to execute. 





We are greatly indebted to Miss Moore and to the Viking Press for 
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BOOK SEVEN 


XVII 


THE HEAD AND TAIL OF THE SERPENT 


A serpent has mobility 
Which can shatter intrepidity. 
The tail-tip’s mental to-and-fro 
And tail-like taper head’s quick blow — 
Like Fate’s— have the power to appall. 
Each end had thought for years that it had no equal 
And that it alone knew 
What to do. 
From the first, the head had guided the tail day by day 
Till the tail accused God of folly 
And begged mercy, 
Saying, “I've trailed mile on mile in this way, 
Too subserviently. 
Was I meant to submit continually? 
I appear to be but a servant, 
Though providentially 
A sister, so not subservient. 
Twins from inception, 
Each is each’s counterpart 
With the scorpion’s power to hurt; 
Each injects lethal poison. 
Revoke the spell I can not break; 
Tell the head you had rather 
The tail took us further 
And it regulate the snake. 
I shall manifest a restraint 
That can give no cause for complaint.” 
Now granting fools’ prayers can but presage ill, 
Involving harm not within the giver’s intent; 
One must be deaf to destructive argument; 
But this time God heard; then, as new beadles will. 
Our purblind tail could admire 
As much as baked bread saw of fire; 
Struck a statue in due course, 
A boot, some bark; deaf to remorse, 
Fell right into the Styx and drowned her sister. 


permission to print these poems. 
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DONALD SUTHERLAND 


Time on Our Hands 


Of all literary forms, the novel is no doubt the most sensitive to time 
outside itself. Plays and poetry, even essays and short stories, have their 
own intrinsic time pretty well assured by the very conditions of their 
form; but the novel has no such assurance and must either reproduce 
a time exterior to itself or deliberately create a time of its own. When 
time as it is lived seems to propel itself along evenly enough, the novel 
has no great difficulty in either keeping pace with it or inventing synco- 
pations to it or ellipses in it, games with it—at least the novel knows 
where it is in respect to external time. But just now there is a deep 
confusion about the pace, the continuity, and the direction of external 
time, and probably that is why both the reading and the writing of 
novels these days is harder than usual to do. The novel can hardly resist 
the temptation to use the assured intrinsic time-schemes of plays and 
poetry. That is, the novel is tempted to be all scenes and dialogue, like 
a play, if not to use the actual form of a printed play, or to use a poetical 
style, if not to interpolate bits of poetry. A lesser temptation is to make 
the novel a collection of essays or short stories, but all these temptations 
have the special seduction of belonging to the tradition of the novel 
from its remotest origins and prototypes, and one is not sure that these 
temptations may not be not temptations at all but the native resources 
of the form or at least legitimate enough solutions. And still one feels that 
the vitality of the novel has to come from a relation to time outside 
itself, and that the novel, to go on living now, has to find an operable 
relation to a confusion. 

In the event of a confusion one habitually turns to France, not 
because France gets rid of confusion but because she does not avoid it 
and can usually find a form to express it clearly and adequately. This 
is one reason why we find Flaubert and Proust inexhaustibly instructive 
in matters of technique, Flaubert for the expression of the dramatic 
confusion of realities, and Proust for the real paradoxes of time. But in 
the contemporary confusion we find the French turning to us, and using 
the techniques of Dos Passos and Faulkner and Hemingway, of our 
movies and mystery stories. This does not seem to promise much instruc- 
tion until one remembers that the French rarely see in our writers what 
we do, and that most likely what they see in these writers now is less 
the content than the form, and the form in a relation to time. Sartre 
at least is specifically interested in their temporality, where I think we 
have been interested mainly in their morality, their emotion, their plastic, 
or their documentary value, 
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I suspect we and the French interest each other because we are both 
trying to deal with a special confusion created by the sudden irrelevance 
or unreality of history. No doubt the atom bomb has forced on everyone 
at least a tentative millennial or catastrophic sense of time, to which 
consecutive historical time, whether it be annalistic, cyclic, or dialectic, 
feels excursive or unreal. This in itself might not confuse anybody, if 
the catastrophic sense of time would only install itself, but it does not. 
The French lived in catastrophe from 1940 to 1944 but they are now 
living at once in a post-catastrophic time and, with us, in a pre-catastrophic 
time, or rather a time made indeterminate by the menace of an undated 
catastrophe. Fortunately this cannot completely confuse the French, be- 
cause they always have available the agrarian sense of time, the days, 
seasons, and years, which persist whether there is history or not, whether 
or not there are catastrophes. We have not this resource, I think—the 
seasons do not in the least “bind us in time”—but we are a little stabilized 
by the very debility of our historical sense, our feeling that history is 
more an imported luxury than a natural necessity, so that the atrophy 
of historical time does not afflict us much, and living as we do in a 
catastrophic nature we are not unprepared for catastrophic time. Our 
bother with time and the French bother with time are evidently not the 
same but they are enough alike to illuminate each other, if not to get 
in each other's way. For example we are both suffering from a wayward 
passion for Italy, and even if it is not the same Italy and really not the 
same passion, still Italy with her permanent exhibitions of past histories 
and catastrophes serves us both as a foil or prop to our time-sense, just 
as she did the Romantics of the early 19th century. But of that later. 


Among contemporary French writers, Jean-Paul Sartre surely promises 
to be, by both precept and example, the most instructive on the subject 
of confusion and indeed the most congenial, since he has a very close 
appreciation of American novels and uses American techniques in his 
own. His principal differences with the American school, like his debts 
to it, are matters of time. 


Time can be divided roughly into three parts, past, present, and 
future, and one can select one or more of these to attend to. Since 
Existentialism places its main emphasis on moral action it is primarily 
concerned with a movement out of the present into the future, though 
naturally some of the past comes along with it. “Man is project,” says 
Sartre and as man is also liberty and as the future is a condition of liberty 
as well as the direction of a project, the future is the essential part of 
human time, the present is in the main a way into it or a tragic obstruc- 
tion to it, and the past an ambiguous condition for it. The past and present 
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DONALD SUTHERLAND 


exist to be transcended. I think I have got this fairly straight and it 
sounds reasonable, but is that at all the way we feel about it? 

It is not the way Sartre says Faulkner and Dos Passos feel about it. 
In his essays on them (in Situations I.) he explains marvelously how time 
in their novels is short the future, decapitated. Likewise the present, not 
having been a projected future, is a fatality or as it were an accident, 
exterior to the vital human subjectivity until it falls into the past and 
can be remembered. The direction of events is thus not forwards but 
backwards, and Sartre, while admiring and imitating the art of Faulkner 
and Dos Passos, is bound to quarrel with their metaphysic of time. Time 
with them is not the element of action but of fact. 

Their “temporalities” are alike and yet differ. Faulkner’s present is, 
as Sartre says, catastrophic, but his real basis of composition is an 
absolute past, not a consecutive history. It is a flat simultaneous past over 
which the “order of the heart” can move as it pleases. The present of 
Dos Passos is more casual than catastrophic and his past is after all the 
inert lapse of chronological or documentary time. Faulkner’s past feels 
like the paintings of Pompeii, which are all as if painted the very day 
they were buried in ashes, an inordinately rich and fluid sensuality 
arrested and separated from us both by a terrible hardness of surface 
and a definite catastrophe. I think this hard and immobile past, separate 
both from us and from the continuity of history, is the only kind of 
past that really convinces us. As abrupt and absolute it has the “density 
of being” required for legend, and as legend it very likely replaces for 
us in temporal terms the static Puritan theology. This in turn may well 
be the reason why Faulkner's style is so reminiscent of 17th century 
Baroque, where everything flowers within an inch of eternity. And this 
must make him consonant with the Existentialist feeling for Jansenism, 
for Pascal and Descartes. But evidently such a past is an abstraction 
from the three-dimensional time of real action, it is a rhetorical or poetic 
time and does not, as Sartre seems to think it should, reproduce the real 
live time exterior to itself nor even refer back to it. In Intruder in the 
Dust, where Faulkner does try to connect with the current confusion 
of issues or current history—with a question of lynching—he still relies 
cn forms with a closed time-scheme, the mystery story and the newspaper, 
both of them catastrophic enough and disconnected from the continuity 
of history or the full present. 

The basis of composition in Dos Passos is not an absolute past but 
a newspaper present. He does use a rigid historical chronology as a frame 
to the composition and his chapters come under the rubric of a “newsreel” 
full of dated material, but the actual narrative goes on in the nearly 
pastless and futureless present of the newspapers. This is one of many 
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tries at an absolute present in American writing, clearer examples being 
perhaps the “continuous present” of Gertrude Stein and the machine-gun 
manner of Hemingway and the tough school, wherein the prose pays off 
at every clipped syllable. The time of the newspapers is less clear because, 
as Gertrude Stein pointed out, the events in it do have a small past of 
a few hours. They do try to be urgently present but they cannot be in 
a real present because they are already finished. Nevertheless their being 
finished is a kind of finality, and newspaper time, the dimension of given 
fact in the act of being given, does intend to be as hard and immobile as 
Faulkner’s past. Again, it is an abstract and artificial time, and it can 
be made into a rhetorical kind of poetry—as in many a headline and 
as in the “newsreels” of Dos Passos—and it can reach that pitch of 
publicity which is rudimentary legend. In cases of catastrophe newspaper 
time can give to writing much the same Gorgon quality that newspaper 
black-and-white gives to Picasso's Guernica. 


No doubt most of our writing does isolate or extrapolate the past 
or an immobile present from the whole process of time, and there are 
ways of accounting for this curious contradiction of our official activism 
and pragmatism. One may say that the European Naturalist novel from 
which a great part of our tradition comes is, politically, reactionary or 
conservative, or at most reformist, and so hangs on to a past or a status 
quo ante present. The influence of Proust would surely not, in this regard, 
counteract the influence of Flaubert, de Maupassant, or Zola. Besides, 
there is something in what Sartre says about the individual American 
being overpowered by the vast and multiple movement of history over 
so much geography and hence concentrating on fixed temporal abstrac- 
tions. Living by the clock in an addition of man-hours does save us from 
history, and measuring amounts of work rather than attending to the 
qualities and metamorphoses of action saves us from process. This tendency 
to fixity in the time we live in must, rather than any metaphysic, in- 
evitably influence the time in novels. Even the future is fixed, in both 
senses of the word. In life we use credit and insurance to an extraordinary 
degree, and in a great deal of writing we use suspense. Suspense is a 
way of keeping the future from turning into the present, a kind of abso- 
lute not-yet. The future is kept out of reach of the present, and is no 
element of action or liberty. It is something endured, and by the time it 
does happen into the present it is not climactic or a fulfillment at all but 
dissolves into the unreality it has forced upon the present. Still, while 
it lasts, it is fixed and detached, it is something “in store” and in a way 
already past. It can be made to have a reasonable “density of being,” if 
only by the illusion it gives of vitiating completely the existence of past 
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and present, as insurance premiums vitiate one’s savings and income. 
Time, we say, is money, and it does behave like that. 

In so far as all this may be approximately so, it means that American 
time in the 20th century has been largely an abstraction from historical 
process. This would have, naturally, economic and political sources and 
significances, but I think there is more to it. Though it does not, at least 
consciously, derive from any articulate metaphysic, not even that of Calvin, 
our temporal absolutism does intend Being—the subject of metaphysics— 
rather than Action or Becoming—the subject of history. From the point 
of view of aspiration towards Being the permeable time of actuality or 
Becoming can easily seem to belong to the Sartrian category of “stickiness” 
or viscosity. One of the reasons we have been so fond of Spain is that 
like Don Quijote the Spanish generally circumvent stickiness by making 
a superb prolepsis of Being, that is, they assume Being in advance and 
then act it out or impose it on the full process of time. Often enough 
they do not even need to act it out, and they do have a nearly complete 
indifference to history. At any rate, I think this superiority or previous- 
ness to process is something both we and the French can dream about 
but never quite assume with any conviction. But the American dream of 
it, without the natural possession of it, brings us into difficulties with our 
feeling for active freedom, which risks turning into a desire simply to 
be free from everything in time rather than to be free to do anything, 
simply to be ourselves abstracted and sacred things rather than to create 
other. beings in or out of time. Of course when we are left “on our own 
time” we do risk lapsing completely into process, and though the French 
live on their own time much more than we do I think it can be said 
we both live in two times simultaneously or at least alternately, a rigid 
official or artificial time and a permeable time of process and freedom, 
and that both of these times, under imminent catastrophe, reel and waver. 
Even history will not stand still for us, though Italy looks so charmingly 
as if it did, and steadies our temporal nausea some. 

Be the vaster issues of this problem as they may, how does the novel 
relate to it? Sartre, in his What Is Literature?, makes a very brisk 
distinction between poetry, for which a word is a thing, and prose, 
for which a word is a sign. Thus poetry is a state of being, an end in 
itself, and prose is a means of communication or representation, a vehicle 
or utensil. Sartre naturally has misgivings about the distinction and utters 
them in a footnote, but in general he does mean that the novel in itself 
is not properly a state of being. Its function is not to reveal itself as 
being but to reveal the existence if not the being of its subject-matter, or 
to provoke in the reader a free project of being, or to reinforce an 
intersubjective solidarity among contemporaries. Or so Sartre’s practice 
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would seem to interpret his precept. According to this, American novels 
are not properly novels but a dubious kind of poetry. This is probably 
true enough but it would be both unexistentialist and foolish to condemn 
novels that do not correspond to a pre-existing definition of the Novel. 
Our current difficulty is less with a confusion of theoretic forms than a 
feeling that our fixations of time, even when reinforced with density 
and vividness of spatial plastic and peremptory thought, are not firm 
enough now to sustain the being of the “novel” or whatever it is we 
write. Even if a theorist so elucidated or revised the concept of Being 
that the novel could, on his definition, go with as much being as ever 
regardless of the vicissitudes of real contemporary time, the novelist 
would still feel bound to derive the terms of the being of his work not 
from theory but from the time in which he exists. At least I think this 
is the prevailing American sense of the novel, that it has to be a being 
which will, by correspondence or contradiction or equivalence, stand 
directly up against existence. 

Since the French are closer to each other than we are and their art 
is Closer to their living, Sartre’s doctrine of the novel as communication 
may be useful to them, but I think not at all to us. Communication in 
France remains largely personal, it retains a sense of conversation, and 
can with little effort be what Sartre would call an intersubjective activity, 
even when the content of the communication is quite objective. With 
us communication is impersonal and institutional, or very rarely not, so 
that while we do naturally communicate something when we write, the 
mere mechanical transfer of content from writer to reader cannot be 
the essence of our work if we mean anything human by it. 

However, Sartre’s own novels, especially the big one, Les Chemins 
de la Liberté, are more instructive. At first glance this novel strikes one 
as simply more Zola with a higher frequency of wit and renovated with 
cinematic and American gimmicks. The events “exist” by virtue of having 
their place in a moral orientation, more plainly there than in the pre- 
dominantly scientific or historical orientation of the Naturalists, but their 
place is preternaturally bare and this afflicts one with a sense of staleness, 
of everything thinning out almost instantly into a cautionary example 
or an occasion for rudimentary sociological pathos, and this without the 
sensuous exuberance of Zola or the local savewr of Dos Passos. But it 
gradually dawns on the reader, that is to say, on me, that the place of 
these events, the Da of their Dasesm, is not only bare but extremely 
precarious, being constantly drawn from under them by a changing moral 
situation and a pressing future. From the beginning the events are 
annihilated by a time that moves forward to the catastrophe of 1940, 
the dates of the chapters are not only newspaper dates but distances from 
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June 1940. The characters are projects of all kinds, generous, blind, abject, 
farcical, sinister, and their private futurities are perpetually being crushed 
or distorted by each other or by the great public facts and drifts and 
convulsions of history. As description and as content, all this is wonder- 
fully absorbing, and it must be irresistibly so to a French reader having 
lived through those years. But the literary interest is that Sartre has, as 
a matter of subject at least, got the future thoroughly into the act and 
so has really made to exist again full organic time, the actively interre- 
lated past, present, and future, with catastrophe and history as well. 
This is very exciting as a representation of time as we live in it now, 
but one does have reservations about the form, the principal reservation 
being that it stays out of the time. According to his precept it should, 
the word should be as transparent as glass, and it is no doubt an exploit 
of Sartre’s that his verbal opacities or lyricities are few. The form is a 
highly purified and polished kind of journalism, but journalism only, or 
only varied by some very simple devices of cinematics, cutting and 
montage. 

He uses with great frequency a spatial montage, that is a juxtaposition 
of events widely scattered in space but simultaneous in time—a sort 
of narrative expansion of the Dos Passos newsreel—and the fact that the 
device does permit an expression of the participation of all kinds of men 
and women in the same time or times, hardly converts it from being an 
imported gadget. Simone de Beauvoir, in her novel Tous les Hommes 
Sont Mortels, which is a variation on the theme of the Wandering Jew, 
uses the device of a temporal montage. As the centuries of the life of 
the hero go by, he and the reader remember, in the current situation, 
a collection of instances of much the same thing gathered from events 
in the previous centuries. In a perfected journalism plus these two kinds 
of montage I think one has the total technical accomplishment of the 
Existentialist school, and though the novelists and their thought and 
their subject matter are thoroughly “engaged” in contemporary life the 
form is, I think, not. 

The “glass” of their prose is an absolute, perspicuous but impervious 
to the subject-matter, and the devices of montage are part of a rhetoric, 
part of a closed or artificial time-scheme. Sometimes, yes, as in the case 
of Simone de Beauvoir's immortal, the montage is made part of an actual 
experience of time. Memory and thoughts of other times and places do 
form part of our experience, especially now, but as recorded by Sartre 
and Simone de Beauvoir in the formal devices of montage they flatten 
out into the journalistic present. A limpid journalistic prose cannot 
express their quality of distance or absence, their delicately qualified 
existence. 
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In a way the original sin from which the novel suffers is the fall 
of the subjunctive. If one had still the enormous resources of the Greek 
verb which the Greeks never really got around to using fully, the sub- 
junctive and optative and more participles, tenses, voices and numbers, 
all this temporal complexity could be formally met. Lacking the innocence 
of the explicit Greek verb, the novelist must convey the sense of these 
time relations with whatever resources he has. Proust of course had 
resources to the point of luxury, but montage, a kind of which he did 
use, is an inadequate means if there is no difference in quality between 
the component times or places, if they are all equally mere present fact 
on the page. But I suspect the Existentialists will find something more 
interesting and more moral to do with human life than to put it 
under glass. 


I dislike finding limitations in these novelists. One should instead 
be simply grateful for what they do give. They are, for my money, moral 
geniuses, the most perceptive writers going and in more ways than 
moral, as well as being the only philosophers of our time worth reading 
out of school, but I do not see that so far they have done more for the 
resources of the novel, French or American or whatever, than what 
I have said. 


However, there is something to be learned outside of the Existentialist 
school, and so far as I can tell the French novel is going not in their 
direction but in that of Raymond Queneau. This may well be an American 
prejudice, or only mine, but Queneau seems more instructive because 
he does write novels which are states of being and not vehicles. For him 
the word is a thing, or rather an event, and not an inert pane of glass. 
He is a first rate rhetorician, not only verbally and not only in the use 
of artificial time-schemes, but in the progressive time of a sustained 
verbal expression. He uses an immensely modulated French, which can 
be so classical it leans over backwards into Greek and Latin or so slangy 
it constitutes a pratfall, or so scientific it is sheer music. It can, wonderfully, 
act out the qualities and movements of events and mentalities, of the 
experiences of his characters. It is a continuously active and participant, 
not simply a recording, prose. But the whole performance is sustained on 
faconde and the personal voice. The immediate tradition of this is, as 
he suggests (in his collection of articles, Batons, chiffres et lettres), in 
Céline and then in the Balzacian phase of Aragon, and Proust would be 
in it for something, but the older tradition is in Hugo, Chateaubriand, 
and Rabelais, especially Hugo. The future of the Romantics, for all their 
faults and absurdities, is in their prodigious ability to manipulate form 
according to their sense of time, which was not at all unlike ours, including 
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as it did history, catastrophe in abundance, the future and an indeter- 
minate present. 

Moreover they were, on the whole, intensely engaged, both as men 
and as writers. They were in almost complete contact with their time and 
times, and still they could make of their form something that could 
act out the delicate temporal modulations of their experience. Since 
neither their experience nor the literary tradition immediately behind 
them was essentially factual they could without difficulty exceed or 
absorb (as with Stendhal) the factual style and make their forms move, 
if only in a mixed motion like the times. The Being of Romantic work 
is less a matter of fixity and finality than of sustained movement, which 
can be in time with almost anything, even a revolution or stagnation. 
I am persuaded that something like this will be our solution to the problem 
of Being and Time in the novel, ard it looks as if the French, even in 
some ways the Existentialists, were moving in much the same direction. 

This is a long complicated story, but I think that one of the good 
reasons for an infatuation with Italy is that Italy is a school of singing 
and rhetoric and can encourage nobody in inert factuality of form. The 
Italian language, even in the hands of Pirandello, will not stay factual 
and informative, it has to go on and on on its own motion. This must 
often be a misery to Italian writers but it is a blessing to contemporary 
foreigners. 

Italy is probably to the French now what it was to Stendhal, but 
to us it is bound to be something else, possibly what it was to Hawthorne, 
possibly what it was to the Elizabethans. Disregarding, if one can, our 
fascination with eternal and imperial Rome, and the cultural valuables 
of Florence, I believe our most promising Italy is Naples, a city which 
can take history or leave it alone and has a sense of the single voice 
and personal rhetoric as an absolute. We need that solid virtuosity of 
rhetorical movement, but naturally we must convert it to the expression, 
not of the beautifully simple prehistoric time of Naples, but to the 
Romantic time we live in. 


DONALD SUTHERLAND’S volume of 1951, Gertrude Stein, a Biography of 
her Work, has won its author much just acclaim. 
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The Romantic Spirit and the 


American “Elsewhere” 


“You live in Paris only by imagining you 
are some other place.” 


Jules Lefévre-Deumier, 183 


Elsewhere, elsewhere . . . The French romantic spirit, in both the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is primarily that uncertain, unsatisfied, 
and unwell spirit which rejects all the facts of its condition. The social, 
sentimental, and metaphysical bases of course—and also the geographical 
ones. To leave in order not to be here. The real significance of the most 
ingenuous longing is none other than that elsewhere with its Edenic 
innocence, sought to the point of exhaustion by an unhappy mind in 
its dreams and its literature. “Provided my real self can live,” Ducis 
writes toward the end of the eighteenth century, “there is another form 
of self that I cast away. The air of this globe is not good.” A little-known 
observer of the romantic spirit, Edouard Alletz, the author of Maladies 
du siecle (1835), has the narrator of “Le Désenchantement” say, “I am 
tormented to a degree you can’t imagine, by the need for change, for 
seeing the world, for observing what is happening everywhere under 
the sun . . . existence is multiplied, you have several minds, it’s dream 
put into action . . . how tragic it is to be devoured by desires you can't 
satisfy, to have your soul imprisoned by incomplete fate.”* And Théophile 
Gautier, in Mademoiselle de Maupin: “Birds of the sky, lend me, each 
of you, a feather, the swallow as well as the eagle, the humming-bird 
as well as the roc, so that I may make a pair of wings and fly quickly 
aloft in unknown regions, where nothing recalls the city of the living, 
where I can forget that I am I and live a strange, new life farther away 
than America, or Africa, or Asia. . .”° 

Even the geographical concept of destiny reveals, as early as the 
eighteenth century, to what degree Voltaire rather than anyone else 
is the great anti-Romantic, the man who makes fun of Eldorado and 


1 Lettres de Jean-Francois Ducis, ed. Albert, Paris 1879, p. 283. 
2 Paris, 1835, Gosselin, pp. 154-156. 
3 1835-1836. Nouvelle édition, Paris, Charpentier, 1873, p. 245. 
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leads man’s wisdom back to the limits of a “little garden.”* Candide’s 
little garden, despite its insignificant size, belongs after all to the same 
geographic universe as the gardens of Louis XIV. Limited horizons, 
meticulous arrangement, landscapes of shut-in geometric form intended 
for satisfied minds. (“The most revealing form of classic art,” says 
André Malraux, “is that of gardens.”) But the romantic vision seeks, 
beyond the horizon, what is neither Versailles, nor Candide’s vegetable 
garden, nor indeed any form of the real world. “You haven't as yet 
asked me where I am going,” Nerval says at the beginning of his Voyage 
en Orient. “Do I know? I am going to try to see countries that I have 
not seen .. .”° A country that is elsewhere. 

Toward the end of the empire, the Baron Montlezun, a French 
traveler who sometimes chose to become an author, gave a report on 
his American wanderings in a book which was quickly forgotten, but 
which makes worth while reading.® And it was certainly not the literary 
style of the era, or an affectation, or a fad which inspired in this author 
his comments on the urge to be elsewhere. Montlezun is on the contrary 
quite sincerely stirred up. He even seems, giving the term a rather 
narrow meaning that it sometimes takes, to be an ingenuous patriot in 
whose eyes nothing is more beautiful than his own land. Thus he deplores 
what he has discovered in his fellow countrymen “that cruel sickness 
of the human species which inspires in us dislike and satiety for the 
land where we live, shows us other lands through a deceptive prism, 
and allows us no rest until the longed-for day when we brave sea and 
tempest, joyous at traveling at last toward happy shores.” Prévost's 
Cleveland was saying the same thing when he asked for soul nourishment 
which would be adequate “continually to refill my imagination’s empti- 
ness and appease that uneasy activity which makes me always feel that 
my heart has something to long for.”” 

This theme faithfully occurs, with its exalted and tortuous imagery, 
in all the Romanticists. Traveling is not only change in location but it 
becomes the very symbol of a state which overlaps itself and changes 


‘ Besides Candide, see Epitre Cll, A mon vaisseau (1768) : 
Le monde est fait comme la France... . 
Et je restai dans ma maison .. . 

Cf. Boileau, Epitre V: 

A quoi bon ravir l’or au sein du Nouveau Monde? 
Le bonheur tant cherché sur la terre et sur l’onde 
Est ici comme aux lieux ot mirit le coco. 

5 Nouvelle édition, Paris, Charpentier, 1875, Vol. I, p. vi. 


® Voyage fait dans les années 1816 et 1817 de New-Yorck a la Nouvelle- 
Orléans, et de l’Orénoque au Mississippi par les petites et les grandes Antilles, 
Paris, Gide, 1818, 2 vol., vol. Il, p. 50. 


* Cleveland, 1731, 1738. Paris, Leblanc, 1810, book V, vol. Il, pp. 299-300. 
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its own laws. The new idea of adventure is no longer that of the adven- 
turer, the mariner, or the hunter. One of the last examples of the tradi- 
tional concept occurs in Lesage’s American novel, published in 1732, 
Les Aventures de M. Robert-Chevalier, dit de Beauchéne. Little by little 
this reactionary esthetic will disappear, being replaced by another: dream 
of travel and travel of dream, the adventure of the mind which furnishes 
the wind for its own sails. The imagination of elsewhere discovers its 
New World. 

It is truly a New World. In the eighteenth century the novelist’s 
imagination appears to accomplish a very curious symbolic division of 
the continents and the planisphere. Ancient Asia, which had once pro- 
duced the Thousand and One Nights and the wanderings of Sindbad, now 
furnished to the French imagination only settings for more or less humor- 
ous social satires. Vizirs who are beturbaned French ministers, harem 
ladies who are royal favorites. A pretext for pale, disguised realism. It 
was in America that they found the true Eden, the exciting lands of beyond. 

Some forty years ago, Gilbert Chinard studied, in a definitive manner, 
L’ Amérique et le réve exotique dans la littérature francaise. 1 do not intend 
to discuss his analyses, for I have other matters to present. I should 
merely like to show how the pre-romantic and romantic spirit was able 
to project its own dialectic of elsewhere, its anguish and its spiritual 
yearning for insular liberation, into the imaginary geographical domain 
of America. Truly speaking, America is, in this case, only the new land 
which is behind all frontiers. And it is probably better that one not go 
there in person. Neither Abbé Prévost, nor Loaisel de Tréogate, nor 
Rousseau, nor Sébastien Mercier, nor Benjamin Constant, nor Lefévre- 
Deumier, nor Sainte-Beuve, nor Baudelaire ever disembarked on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Why should they? They could just as easily 
find America at home. Look at Voyages imaginaires, songes, visions et 
romans cabalistiques, that vast compilation published by Garnier in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. America is treated there along 
with the moon, the planets, and the earth’s core. This uncertainty reveals 
the compensatory function of geographical imagination in those years 
when classicism was dying. “Voyages imaginaires” signify travels of a 
mind eager to break its bonds. In these pages I am speaking of an America 
which is more a provisional form of sensitivity than a real sytem of 
longitudes and latitudes on the globe’s surface. 


OUTWARD BOUND 


To dream that one is carried to the farthest frontiers, to dream that 
one is carried to his own frontiers. A strange nostalgia for the limits 
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of being will always mark the romantic spirit. “. . . Nous entrainer loin 
des bornes de l’étre” is a verse by Jules Lefévre-Deumier, a “lesser Ro- 
manticist” who is beginning to be rediscovered.* The trip to America 
is the image of an existence which transcends itself or finds again lost 
innocence. In 1776 Florello, the hero of Loaisel de Tréogate, discovers 
a kind of metaphysical innocence in the forest: “He looked upon the 
silvery gleam of the nocturnal planet, the dark blue of a sky strewn with 
brilliant stars; and his mind, intoxicated with a profound feeling of 
happiness, remained as though passive under the impression of so many 
wonders. ‘Oh joy,’ he said, ‘you who have been so long a stranger to my 
heart, how sweet is your return! Finally your beneficent rays are pene- 
trating my whole being. I am breathing freely and my eyes now are 
shedding only tears of pleasure. . . ."* Yes, America is innocence, with 
all the metaphysical connotations of the word. In the course of the 
strange arguments of the Harmonies de la nature (written in 1796, 
published in 1815), Bernardin de Saint-Pierre will repeat with the same 
evident pleasure, “Innocent America.”’” Wherefore innocent? So much 
blood had already been shed there. Rather than factual innocence, it is 
a question of recourse to innocence by men wearied of the old existence. 

Thus I discover here something other than simple exoticism. The 
game is played in the heart as much and even more than in the world. 
All the inner forces of ecstasy are freed by the American landscape. Some 
years before Loaisel and Bernardin, Mercier told the story of the homme 
sauvage. He wished “to search out the primitive traits of human nature.” 
Zidzem, the Indian, who later becomes Chevalier Williams, speaks in 
the same way as Florello in the American paradise, the visible sign of 
metaphysical correspondence between the world and the beyond: “Oh joy, 
when for the first time I saw verdant landscapes, unknown natural sights, 
the radiant mingling of colors! The trees were in bloom; their delicious 
fragrance seemed the perfume wafted by the earth toward the sky in 
gratitude . . . Penetrated with delight, avid to see and enjoy . . . Was it 
love, was it nature’s enchantment which moved me so? Both had gathered 
their sensations to delight my soul, and I believe that the moment when 
they meet is the full measure of man’s felicity . .. .”!’ It is revealing to 
discover that Mercier, in the course of his narrative, freely employs the 
word “extase,” a key-word in the romantic dialectic which is also found 


8 Le Couvre-Feu, Paris, Amyot, 1857, p. 77. On Lefévre-Deumier, see Les 
Petits Romantiques, Cahiers du Sud, Paris, 1950. 


® Paris, 1776. p. 26. 


10Ed. Aimé Martin of the CEwvres Completes, Paris 1825. Harmonies, vol. I, 
p. 96; vol. III, p. 297. 


. Mercier, L’Homme sauvage, 1767. Fictions morales, Paris 1792, pp. 154 
and 195. 
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in Loaisel, Rousseau, and Chateaubriand. “Ineffable pleasure”** is also 
said by Mercier’s Zidzem. For Chateaubriand, as we now know, the 
American trip was largely an imaginary trip. “When, having gone 
beyond the Mohawk, I found myself in forests that had never been cut, 
I fell into a kind of ecstasy . . .”'* “Elsewhere” is the special land for 
ecstatic states of mind. The two notions stem from the same geography 
of frontiers. American existence seems outside the common law of 
existence. “Even if we knew pain, inevitable and passing troubles,” says 
Mercier’s hero, “we did not know sorrow, uneasiness about the future.” 
Here is a kind of eternity, diluted into a marvelous present. 

The “voyage aux limites” is that which leads to the edge of known 
lands, and at the same time to the most remote situations of destiny. 
The unstable American frontier, the real threshold of the Edenic and 
the divine. While civilized Europe is the greatest humanistic realm, 
virgin America lies beyond the framework of man, his language, his 
institutions, and even his usual feelings. So it is of little importance to 
us to know that Chateaubriand did not really visit Louisiana, nor even 
Niagara (as appears probable), or that he copied much from the oppor- 
tune writings of Charlevoix. What really counts is that the fictional 
traveling put him in communication with the ineffable elsewhere, the 
realm that outstrips even words. It is significant that America should 
appear in Le Génie du Christianisme (1, IV, XII) to bear witness to the 
mind's metaphysical possibilities: “The grandeur, the extraordinary melan- 
choly of this landscape cannot be expressed in mortal tongues; the most 
beautiful European nights cannot give an idea of them. In our cultivated 
fields, imagination seeks in vain to find more room; everywhere it meets 
the dwellings of men: but, in these wild regions, the mind likes to plunge 
into an ocean of forests, to soar above the abyss of cataracts, to meditate 
on the shores of lakes and rivers, and, so to speak, to find itself alone 
in the presence of God.” 

Jules Lefévre-Deumier, the author of a poem called Plans de solitude, 
expresses quite clearly (though in mediocre verse) this transfer from 
the geographical to the Edenic frontier. Louisiana and Florida (in which 
the poet never set foot) are stations of dream on the way to a para- 
disaic locality: 

Dormir dans l’herbe chaude, ot dort la Louisiane, 
Fouler ce gras pays que les fleuves ont nommé, 


Et dont le nom lointain nous semble parfumé, 
La Floride! . .. Oh! Cest la qu’oublié de la terre, 


12 Ibid. p. 196. 
13 Voyages en Amérique, Paris, Dupont, 1828, vol. I, p. 35. 
14 Op. cit. p. 182. 
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Je voudrais, comme un fleuve, un torrent solitaire, 
Qui, des astres bercé, roule avec lui le choeur, 
Bondir de plaine en plaine, un firmament au coeur, 
(...) Terre vierge et sans tache, univers de jeunesse, 
Rapproche toi de moi, comme un port d’allégresse, 
Comme un temple, ot I’on aime a la clarté du jour! 
(...) Comme un vaisseau chargé des fruits du Paradis, 
Viens, de deux pélerins fuyant les lieux maudits, 
Recueillir la constance et dérober la trace . . .*° 


These quotations can be compared with all attempts between 1750 
and 1850 to define the romantic spirit when it tries to escape the laws 
of human destiny. Certain recurring symbolic terms (deserts, mountains, 
caverns ) will show how nearly all these havens are identical. I shall not 
study them here, but merely point out that the America of these journeys 
to the farthest frontiers is but one of the realms of elsewhere. Garnier's 
imaginary countries, Nodier’s dream country, Maxime du Camp’s mysteri- 
ous land of ecstasy, Balzac’s Java, Baudelaire’s “inconnu” are stations on 
the way to that sort of America. 


THE LAND OF THE FREE 


The idea of elsewhere perhaps can offer explanation for the deep sense 
of American liberty so often celebrated by romantic dreamers. I find it 
difficult to agree with those who envisage this as political liberty, or as 
the aspirations of Frenchmen under the heel of despotism. When Loaisel 
de Tréogate and Mercier were lauding the wonderful independence that 
the poetic mind could enjoy in the landscapes of the New World, the 
New World was still a collection of colonies. Sometimes these colonies 
were harshly governed (by the Spanish for instance, as Prévost so well 
demonstrated). And the practical independence that a European could 
have in those dangerous forests, inhabited by savage tribes, is extremely 
doubtful. The true accounts of American travels, those written by au- 
thentic travelers, are not very encouraging. Naufrages et aventures de 
M. Pierre Viaud, recounted by Dubois-Fontanelle (1768-1780) or La 
Relation du naufrage de Mme Godin by Godin des Odonais (1775) are 
examples. These people do not speak at all like the worthy Zidzem. 
Yet America remains in the pre-romantic and romantic imagination as 
the symbol of unusual liberty. One must understand what lies behind 
this symbol. Even after the Declaration of Independence it is less a 
question of political rights than a kind of basic liberation of being. 


15 Op. cit. pages 394-395. 
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I am not forgetting that the victory of the colonies over England 
struck responsive chords in the French who were enemies of tyranny. 
But the American Revolution inspired French writers in a very different 
way. There is no similarity in tone between the works which applanded 
the Revolution of the colonies and those which sang of the liberty of 
the wilderness. The romantic spirit, seeking the ecstatic imagery of 
other realms, did not feel that America needed liberation in order to be 
free. I shall go even farther. Whenever writers were inspired by American 
history or government, their works were doomed to failure. We have 
only first drafts and fragments of the long poem on America begun by 
Chénier around 1790. These are unfortunately sufficient proof that the 
work would have been mediocre. Chénier was beaten at the start. While 
composing, he did not submit to the laws of elsewhere but tried to 
transport the poetic incantations of the Old World to an unconsenting 
land. The author’s notes are revealing: “I must wholly invent a sort of 
probable and poetical mythology to replace those graceful pictures of 
the ancients, those Nereids accompanying a woman's boat, etc. . . .,” or 
“A hero who has been the victim of injustice goes away like Coriolanus, 
and hides his name everywhere like Ulysses. Let him be named Alphonse, 
for instance. He finds an old man like Philoctetes who asks him for 
news of the army .. .” Yes, by reading what has come down to us of 
l'Amerique, we can quickly reach our conclusion. Perhaps Chénier, the 
poet of what is warm, and present, and sensual, was not able to under- 
stand distant paradises. At any rate he had doomed himself to failure 
when he embarked on this poem. We can find other lamentable examples 
like his. In 1782 appeared an enormous work in verse, L’Amérique 
délivrée, with this modest sub-title: Esqussse d'un poéme sur l'indépen- 
dence de l Amérique. (Two big tomes, over 700 pages; what would the 
author have written had he not been satisfied with his “first draft?”) 
Here lyric tone is strangely distorted in the celebration of rationalism and 
“enlightenment.” The poetaster seems to have forgotten that the poetic 
values of America are not at all parliamentary. 


Vous avez délivré |’ Amérique et ses ondes 

Des fougueux léopards, du tiran des deux mondes: 
De nos vains préjugés habiles scrutateurs, 

Vous étes descendus jusqu’au fond de nos coeurs: 
Vous y faites plonger un torrent de lumiére 

Qui porte la clarté dans ce triste hémisphére, 
En frappe les tirans, et de leur joug honteux, 
Nous invite a briser les détestables noeuds.** 


16 (Exvres Completes of André Chénier, Paris, Gallimard, 1940, pp. 418 and 
423. L’Amérique délivrée ... , Amsterdam 1783, 2 vol., vol. Il, p. 717. 
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Honest but wretched poet! Man’s transcendent condition on the 
American shores confers other things than the right to vote and the 
abolition of censorship. The liberty of remote America is the autonomy 
of the primitive mind, master of its actions and its destiny. Complete 
availability, communion with vast spaces, with winds, with birds. This 
primal liberty precedes civilization, does not coexist with it or follow it. 
It is accorded to the individual who is liberated from his fellows; it is 
not given to the collectivity of citizens in an electoral assembly. Solitude, 
not contacts. “I breathed more freely when I was in a perfectly solitary 
place,” says Mercier’s primitive man.'’ Loaisel’s Florello, lost in the wilder- 
ness: “Man will no longer deceive me for I shall see no more men and 
I don’t need them.”'* Aren’t they in Eden before history began? Chateau- 
briand says, “Primal liberty, finally I find you! I move like that bird 
which is flying ahead of me, going where it pleases and troubled only 
by the choice of some shady tree top.”"® 


The dream of primitive independence begets images of great power. 
“Here I am,” says Chateaubriand, “just as the Almighty made me, lord 
of nature, borne triumphantly on the waters while the river denizens 
accompany my course, the races of the air sing their hymns, the beasts of 
the earth greet me, the forests bend their crests as I pass by.” When this 
text was published in 1827, the author inserted a note at the bottom of 
the page: “I am keeping all these juvenile things: I hope they will be 
excused.” You can be sure that he excused himself. With what nostalgia, 
when he is fifty-nine years old, he momentarily resumes his interrupted 
dreaming! The rest of the book, pillaged right and left from various 
authors, shows the most desolate aridity. America had but one message 
for Chateaubriand. That was the only one he could relate beautifully. 


After Chateaubriand, the great Romanticists naturally prefer images 
of primitive America to those of Anglo-Saxon colonization. Stendhal 
never tires of making sarcastic remarks about the cattle dealers of the 
money-minded republic. Vigny, a great reader of Fenimore Cooper, calls 
his American poem La Sauvage. A little-known text from Hugo's youth, 
recently published in Tas de Pierres, reveals tenderness toward the 
tenacity of the Indians: “At times there is something moving in the 
obstinacy with which the American savages persist. Europe’s old spirit 
labors, clears land, plants, and builds; they sadly watch the process. 
Nature has left a deep impression on these unspoiled, melancholy, and 
easily frightened imaginations. For them, it shines through all the arti- 


17 Op. cit., p. 192. 
1S Op. cit., p. 26. 
19 Op. cit., p. 68. 
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ficial, laborious superstructures of civilization. Underneath new cities, 
the dreamy eye of the savage always sees the former wilderness.”*° 

The elsewhere that confers on its disciples such availability and mastery 
must naturally assume the nature of a land where one begins life anew. 
Existence, coming to the American shores, again becomes young and 
virginal. Washed in the waters of the vast garden, purified by the magic 
of innocence, one changes occupation and character, one arrives at new 
opportunities. This idea definitely explains the countless impulses of 
American regeneration among the Romanticists. I shall offer two signifi- 
cant examples, one real, the other fictional. Two emotional states are 
revealed, quite different but both nostalgic. Benjamin Constant, whose 
intelligence was profoundly affected by eighteenth-century rationalism, 
is a Romanticist through his insatiable appetite for what is elsewhere. 
Sainte-Beuve, who had an armchair career (sometimes the armchair 
was in the Voltairean style), found compensation for his immobility in 
all kinds of imaginative flights. 

On June 26, 1787, a twenty-year-old lad fled from Paris to England 
“almost penniless and without any goal.” Benjamin Constant is mistaken 
when he writes this to his friend Mme de Charriére. Perhaps no geograph- 
ical goal, but a very evident mental one, which was escaping from 
oneself, getting on other shores. “I was downcast, I was suffering and 
weeping. If I had had with me my consoling opium, it would have been 
the right time to finish the sacrifice for love, which had failed, by one 
in honor of discouragement. A mad idea came into my mind: I said to 
myself, let’s leave, let’s live alone, let us no longer be the source of a 
father’s unhappiness nor a bother to anyone . . . with three shirts and 
a pair of bedroom slippers (for I had no shoes with me), and thirty-one 
louis in my pocket. I go at a gallop; in twenty hours I cover sixty-nine 
leagues. I get to Calais, embark, arrive at Dover, and reawake as from 
a dream.”?* 

Where to go next? To a country which could be, for a weary heart, 
an escape and a new beginning, a flight and a salvation. Benjamin appeals 
to his father. “Let him allow me to establish myself in America. I shall 
be naturalized in five years, I shall have a country, interests, a career, 
fellow-citizens . . .” Here, suspending the quotation, we shall allow 
Benjamin to reflect on the sentence he has just written and on the 
objections that Mme de Charriére probably will make. This objection 
is not difficult to imagine: exile is hard, Benjamin lacks persistence, he 


20 Océan, Tas de pierres. Albin Michel, Paris, 1942, p. 449. See also the outline 
of the poem “Amérique,” p. 397. 


21“Correspondance de Benjamin Constant et de Mme de Charriére,’ in Mme 
de Charriére’s Caliste, Paris, Labitte, 1845, pp. 225, 226, 228, 236. 
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has always had harebrained ideas, and he has no money. Benjamin knows 
all that. But America is the magic land where a man can be reborn, 
transformed, and liberated from himself. So he takes up his pen, brushing 
aside objections, and sets down what is contrary to the facts. “At an 
early age given over to study and meditation, having a perfect command 
of the language of the country, led on by a definite aim and ambition, 
young and perhaps ahead of some others who are my age, rich besides, 
very rich for that country, there are a good many advantages. . .” One 
of these advantages exists, youth. The rest is false. Benjamin knows deep 
down that this is so. In September, he still is talking about the American 
trip, but more vaguely with many “ifs” and calculations on what he can 
borrow, rather bold calculations on the part of this “very rich” young 
man. “My American plans are more definite than ever. If I don’t get 
married or hang myself this winter, I shall leave next spring. I have 
talked with several people about this. Before I leave London, I intend to 
see M. Adams and get new information . . .” This M. Adams is none 
other than John Adams who was on a government mission from the 
United States. “.. . And if the demon of constraint and suspicion refuses 
to leave my arid desert. I shall yield to it—lI shall borrow from one 
of my relatives, who have lent money to me and who offer me still 
more, . . . eight thousand francs, if they have them, and become a farmer 
in Virginia .. .” 

There will be no more talk about the transatlantic trip. But Benjamin 
had been under its spell for two months, in the summer and autumn 
of 1787. 

About forty years later, another sad heart, equally corroded by care, 
will also seek the illusion of freely remaking his destiny in America. 
The author of Volupté, at the age of thirty, is not the impulsive young 
madcap who was in love with Mme de Charriére and who left with three 
shirts and little money to find impossible redemption. Sainte-Beuve is 
more wily with himself. More careful about himself. More clever in 
playing with a double idea: the lyrical dream of liberation and the book- 
filled room in Paris. Sainte-Beuve leaves the question of “elsewhere” up 
to his hero. 

In the last pages of Volupté, Amaury, leaving behind him his broken 
dreams and the old world, has left for exile across the ocean. He has 
spent the time during the trip in telling the story of his life. His thoughts 
finally lead to the remoteness of what is elsewhere: “We are tossed in 
the trough of a wave; who knows the true horizon; who knows the land?” 
And here is the end: “But as I write this, lo! as though in answer to 
my doubt comes the cry of ‘land.’ I have just gone up on deck... We 
have entered the New York harbor . . . Oh, America! your shores are 
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as spacious as the solitudes of Rome . . . Hail then, America, whatever 
you are, America, my earthly heritage henceforth, my last fatherland 
among all the countries of exile and temporary stay! Good-bye to the 
world and to my friendships and beloved tombs . . .”*? Who can say 
that Sainte-Beuve himself is not speaking in these sentences, that he did 
not dream, using a hypothetical hero as intermediary, that he was 
reaching toward an island of salvation? 


ISLAND MYTH AND ROBINSON’S TWO ASPECTS 


An island. In truth, almost everyone envisioned America as situated in 
an archipelago. Wildernesses and forests are surrounded by beaches over 
which sea waves pour. Can one imagine that Mercier’s “homme sauvage” 
ever thought of his land as a vast continent? The wicked Englishman, 
Lodever, the evil genius of Zaka and Zidzem, urges them to go with him. 
to Europe. They build a boat. “He . . . begged us more earnestly than 
ever to leave our rocks.’** The eye of the Romanticist sees the New World 
through the magic of islands and water. A land in the midst of ocean. 

The great importance of Robinson Crusoe in the history of French 
eighteenth-century sensitivity has been adequately and justly indicated. 
Defoe first became known through a translation in 1721. In the last 
half of the century alone, twenty legal or pirated editions; Saint-Preux’s 
impassioned allusion to the work in letter XI of La Nowvelle Heéloise; 
the words of praise in Book III of Emile—all this shows how much the 
Crusoe myth affected the dream of America. But I must make a distinc- 
tion. The insular Romanticists perhaps are in the same situation as the 
solitary seaman of Mas Atierra; they are not his brothers and their 
islands are different. 

Crusoe, industrious builder and ruler, wise governor of nature, is 
closer to the classical garden than to Ermenonville, closer to Cartesian 
will than romantic fancy. This difference is of capital importance. Crusoe 
is an engineer, not a poet. He has faith in realities and in civilization. 
The imprint of Friday’s feet on the sands affects Crusoe like an answer 
from the real world to a solitary man’s courage. The vessel which finally 
appears on the horizon is the reward of a man who has been driving 
nails for twenty-eight years without yielding to despair. A preordained 
pact between the island and the rest of the world has made the Robin- 
sonian empire, even in its most difficult days, a civilized and happy land. 
One sentence tells everything: Robinson did not possess the Roman- 
tic spirit. 

22 Volupté, 1834, nouvelle édition, Paris, Charpentier, 1855, pp. 377-378. 
23 Op. cit., p. 281. 
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The American islands of elsewhere float on other seas. The island 
myth does not mean an arrangement with destiny, but a wonderful gift. 
Water represents the final casting off and flight. All bonds with reality 
broken, the imaginary shipwrecked man finds the happiness and protec- 
tion of the blessed isles. 

Through an essential misinterpretation, the Romanticists, and Rous- 
seau first of all, made Robinson the patron saint of their dream. A curious 
page written by a lesser Romanticist of the nineteenth century, the 
author of Les Romans et le Mariage, does show however that some people 
had thought about Robinson’s dual aspects and the contemporary island 
myth. “I certainly congratulate my friend Robinson Crusoe on having 
been born in his era rather than ours! Poor outcast alone on a wild island, 
he would have been subjected to all the sorrows of Obermann; he would 
have walked on the crags near the immense sea; he would have meditated 
on time and infinity; he would not have made his umbrella and his 
animal-skin clothing, but would have drowned himself without waiting 
for Friday. Instead of that, which one of us has not wished at least once 
to be Robinson Crusoe? . . .”*4 

It is because they misread the true face of Crusoe that French Roman- 
ticists dreamed of America as a Robinsonian archipelago. The island 
welcomes nostalgic exiles and shuts them within its impassable barriers. 
The first half of Prévost’s Cleveland (Books III to V) is largely built 
around the island theme. I am not speaking of the unknown isle of 
Book III which is reached only by a secret passage, since this island is 
later revealed as a dependency of Saint Helena. But Prévost has placed 
the mysterious island of Book V in genuinely American waters. Although 
it is situated on a sea lane, explorers do not reach this island with its 
rugged coast and terrifying aspect. The island seems to vomit forth flames 
and by night offers a fantastic sight. An English governor, however, 
wished to land on it. “He arrived at it without incident at nightfall, 
although he was somewhat frightened by the flames which seemed to 
rise everywhere over the island. Fear became astonishment as, nearing 
the shore, he thought the flames were retreating as his ship came 
forward . . .” Cleveland himself later ventures on the mysterious island. 
“There were so many tortoises on the sand that I rightly judged those 
who had lived in this solitude had never been at a loss for food. The 
island was only three leagues in circumference . . . As evening came on, 
I decided to climb to the top of a hill, and from there I saw not only 
the encircling sea but several little valleys which I had not yet known 
about. I had not been there ten minutes before I saw, about half a mile 
away, a man walking slowly in the depth of one of the valleys.” 


4 Paris, Fournier, 1837, Vol. I, p. 259. 
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Yes, a man has taken refuge in this American island of elsewhere 
in order not to see his fellow creatures. He is General Lambert, the 
unfortunate hero of the English civil wars. He explains his voluntary 
exile to Cleveland: “Never was a decision made with greater eagerness 
or carried out with so much courage. I scarcely consented to take along 
any food, which was however necessary to have until I explored and 
acquired knowledge of how to depend on nature alone for nutriment. 
I let the men who had brought me in a longboat leave without deigning 
to look at them or say good-bye. ‘Let the whole perfidious race of man 
perish,’ I cried out again in the transport of hate which I felt toward 
humankind, ‘let all inhabited parts of the earth perish, for they house 
only ingrates and traitors. Here I shall live alone. No one will betray 
me. Where else can I seek greater repose and consolation?’ ”*° 

Forty years later, this cry of a wearied soul yearning for voluntary 
exile on an island will be heard from Rousseau. Jean-Jacques’ heart is 
revealed by what Amiel called his insularity. A meaningful word which 
heralds a whole series of modern symbolic research. The latest editor of 
the Réverses, Marcel Raymond, uses Amiel’s expression in his own way. 
“Rousseau’s memory,” he writes, “is strewn with islands, just so many 
contacts with paradise.”** Jean Cocteau had already made of the land- 
scapes at Ermenonville the source of all modern sensitivity. So, at the 
beginning of modern times, there was this Swiss Robinson on his 
enchanted island. 

I accept what they say, but wish again to recall the difference between 
Crusoe’s attitude and the romantic spirit, and point out how Rousseau’s 
island, through a perfectly legitimate literary confusion of latitudes, is 
situated in America and in the Pacific as often as in Europe. The greatest 
eighteenth-century dreamer of elsewhere would not fail to be carried 
away by the idea of the ends of the earth. Letters X and XI of the 
Nouvelle Héloise reveal that. Saint-Preux is haunted by the “delightful 
island of Tinian” which Admiral Anson’s trip to the Pacific has just 
made famous. When he enters the secret garden of Clarens, Julie’s lover 
exclaims: “I thought I was looking upon the most wild and solitary site 
in nature, and it seemed to me that I was the first being to penetrate 
into this wilderness. Astonished, moved, carried away by such an un- 
expected spectacle, I remained motionless a moment, and cried out in 
involuntary enthusiasm, ‘Oh Tinian! Oh Juan Fernandez! Julie, the 
world’s end is at your doorstep!’” Rousseau’s nostalgia becomes more 
definitely American in the “Septiéme Promenade.” He is recounting a 
stroll near La Robaila, “Judge Clerc’s mountain.” How wild and beautiful 


25 Op. cit. Vol. Il, pp. 284-286, 298-299. 
26 Paris, Droz, 1948. 
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nature is! “Straightway,” he says, “I began comparing myself to the 
famous explorers who find an uninhabited island, and with self-satisfaction 
I said to myself, ‘Doubtless I am the first mortal who ever penetrated 
this far.’ I almost thought of myself as another Columbus.”** These texts 
and the well-known passage on the Lake of Bienne, do not deceive: 
delight that one finds at the end of flight, flight out of the world, such 
a descent into oneself that the mind forgets its goal and its nature, 
becoming a happy, trembling, anonymous liquidity. Jean-Jacques has 
taken part in the island myth of which Crusoe and Columbus were the 
far distant proofs. 

I am no longer astonished at finding in Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
a collection of rather strange and perhaps profound meditations on the 
“Harmonies aquatiques de l’homme.”** Many modern views on symbolic 
criticism are outlined there, in 1786. In the Etudes de la Nature the 
author spoke so effectively of the “plaisir des ruines.” He might have 
headed these pages “plaisir des iles.” He evokes with the greatest longing, 
the happiness of traveling alone “on the sea, through lands, like the 
savages .. .” Thus the savages from the coasts of Asia traveled when they 
came to settle America and the happy isles of the Southern Sea. Even 
more than the fanciful descriptions of the country surrounding New 
Orleans, in Manon Lescaut, these “harmonies aquatiques” reveal how 
much a symbol’s function may be independent of the word content and 
even the meaning of sentences. I have difficulty in imagining old Bernardin 
seated in a birch bark canoe, paddling along the coasts. Neither does 
Bernardin see himself doing this. But the American image has the quality 
of conveying to the romantic imagination more than words and some- 
thing other than words. The moralizing writer whom I have quoted, 
Montlezun, says something similar in a fragment of his travel diary. 
“Sunday, January 12, 1817, at sea. Going from New Orleans to Havana. 
.. Our frail craft is sailing alone on the slightly blueish liquid plain. Such 
fine January days are fully appreciated in a European’s memory. One of 
those lovely days such as imagination induces us to think exist in the 
gentle climate of the Happy Isles. It seems that mind is pervaded with 
a mysterious tendency toward ideas of happiness, even in the presence 
of perils. The sky’s beauty is reflected, so to speak, in all our concepts: 
memory unfolds the riches of her rosy collection, and blossoming hope 
beautifies the future with all its poetical magic.”*° 

With the excesses of romantic anguish, the American and island 
themes will perhaps become wilder, more independent of geographical 


27 Réveries, Viléme Promenade. 


28 Op. cit. Vol. Il, pp. 175-177. 
29 Op. cit. Vol. Il, p. 3. 
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realities. The disgust felt by the romantic spirit for living experience and 
the desperate endeavors to transcend that experience become even clearer. 
Lefévre-Deumier: 


Si plein pour le dégoit, pour le bonheur si vide, 
Qui me délivrera de ce monde insipide .. . 

(...) Que ne puis-je, affranchi du cirque ot je me traine 
Gladiateur vaincu sur le seuil de l’aréne (.. .) 
Dans la jeune Amérique exiler ma cabane 

(...) Un mot, ma bien-aimée, et voici le navire! 

Le navire est 4 l'ancre, et le vent qui soupire 
Déja, dans ses agrés, se joue en t’attendant: 
Sa voilure, déja, se tourne a l'occident 

(...) Vois-tu, pour essayer la route des vaisseaux, 
Voltiger en avant cette escadre d’oiseaux? 

Ils veulent tous partir . . . 


Baudelaire, who during his real voyage of 1842 refused to go 
ashore at the ports because he was sulking, never ceases asking for the 
imaginary voyage with its images of America and of water: 


O le pauvre amoureux des pays chimériques! 
Faut-il le mettre aux fers, le jeter 4 la mer, 
Le matelot ivrogne, inventeur d’Amériques, 
Dont le mirage rend le gouffre plus amer?*" 


“Inventeur d’Amériques” . . . Once again, Baudelaire merely brings in 
the extreme formulas of the romantic dialectic. The discoverer of whom 
he speaks here is not even Rousseau’s evocation of Columbus. From half- 
symbolic and half-historic fiction we have come to pure unreality. America 
exists only because she no longer exists. A myth, beyond the object itself, 
is beginning. Romantic myth of elsewhere has become after a century of 
blessed transports and cruel awakenings, the myth of no where. 


ARMAND Hooe of Harvard University needs no introduction to readers of 
YALE FRENCH STUDIES. His learning and interests span many centuries 
and the literatures of several countries. 


30 Le Voyage, 1859. Fleurs du mal, piece CXXVI. 
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Julian Green: the American-born 
French Novelist 


Though Mr. Julian Green’s novels are available in English, I doubt if the 
American public has realized as yet the great interest offered by his works, 
or even by his case. They do not seem to be aware that one of their 
countrymen has enriched French fiction with a strange universe, situated 
between the real and the imaginary where there live beings who are at 
the same time citizens of the earth because of their passions and citizens 
of the mysterious beyond where their dreams transport them. 

Julian Green did not expatriate himself. The exigencies of business 
caused his father, a Virginian from Prince William County, to take his 
family to France, and in 1900 Julian was born in Paris, where he was 
reared and educated. Therefore the temptation is great to seek in his 
works the influence of both his Anglo-Saxon heritage and his second 
country, to see in his writings a marriage of America and France. This is 
the critic's gamble, at once tempting and dangerous, but Julian Green 
himself has yielded to its attraction. 

France gave him his language, and for a writer, as he himself says, 
language is the true fatherland. Limguam nostram im qua nati sumus is 
a fragment of the Acts of the Apostles on which he likes to meditate. 
France also offered him the model of her classic writers and the friendship 
of contemporary men of letters like André Gide, and especially Robert 
de Saint Jean, to whom each of his books is addressed. “In writing my 
novels,” Mr. Green says, “i have always had it at the back of my mind 
that I was telling Robert a story.” 


France, he still acknowledges, helped him to establish within himself 
a certain equilibrium between contrary elements; but what is impulsive, 
dreamy, sensual, unstable in his make-up comes from elsewhere. Let us 
not forget either that, in the very heart of Paris, he received a religious 
training somewhat similar to that which he would have been given in 
Savannah, his mother’s native town, for Mrs. Green used to read the Bible 
in the King James version to her children every day. Finally, in 1919, 
Julian Green left France and came to spend three years at the University 
of Virginia, at Charlottesville, where he gave loose rein to his fancy and 
fell in love. Neither mischievousness nor humor makes me associate 
dreams and love rather than work and study with an American university. 
I quite simply believe that for a man of Mr. Green’s temperament, dreams 
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and sentiments are more important than books, although he was a serious 
student and a voracious reader. When André Malraux said to him, one 
day, that in the market of life, between the ages of 18 and 20 years, 
a writer must purchase his human and literary values with actions, Green 
could have answered that he had paid for his with his reveries, his 
hesitancies and his desires. 


To his American and British ancestors he owes his visionary faculty. 
The Anglo-Saxon novelists, he says, are more credulous than the French; 
they weep and they laugh with their characters, they believe in them more 
strongly. Julian Green would be the first to admit that this generalization 
is extreme, but I believe that there is some truth in it. And if he 
obtains from us that “willing suspension of disbelief” that every great 
novelist must draw from his reader, it is perhaps because he grants it 


first of all to himself. 


One feels in his works a gift of self that permits him to obtain that 
verity of vision which alone is important for a novelist. He is not content 
with writing that Moira is the prostitute of the Apocalypse, Lupa, a beast 
never sated; he sees her, dressed in red, laden with bracelets, and he 
recoils from her. For one can trace in his Journal the growth of his novel. 
He keeps delaying the entrance of this woman whom he detests and 
toward whom he finally acts with such justice. The novelist triumphs over 
the hatreds of the man, but this detachment is not attained without a 
terrible struggle. One morning, he had to stop writing after half an 
hour, assailed by such temptations, submerged by such a wave of desire 
as he does not reveal, but which we can easily conjecture. Thus, to follow 
the development of this novel of Julian Green is to understand why his 
strange characters are nevertheless so alive. They are real for us because 
they are real for him. These are the monsters struggling in himself and 
whose birth liberates him. He writes to exorcise his demons, and perhaps 
he is not wrong in thinking that his work has saved him from madness. 


We can realize, even with greater precision, what his books mean to 
him by studying what day-dreams, and writing, mean to Manuel, the 
central character of his great novel, The Dreamer. Manuel is a poor, ugly, 
sickly young man who lives with his aunt Mrs. Plasse, and falls in love 
with his cousin Marie Thérése, then a 14 year old girl. One night, he 
leads her to a meadow; but there, torn between desire and fear, he 
simply places his hand on her knee and caresses the bare leg of the child 
with his cheek, like a sort of somnambulist or madman. So says Marie 
Thérése who is first allowed to tell the story, a second version of which 
is given further on by Manuel himself, with fresh nuances and from 
a new perspective. Through him we learn that he left his aunt’s, to be 
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hired as a gardener in a near-by chateau, and later became the protégé 
of the lady of the manor, Countess Négreterre. 

With artful reticence and suggestions of remarkable power, Green 
intimates that in both characters an ever-increasing sensual desire finally 
draws them toward each other with an eagerness and frenzy made all 
the more intense by their very hatred of the passion which engulfs them. 
While Manuel sates his desire, the Countess delays her enjoyment then 
holds the exhausted boy as the simple instrument of her pleasure. This 
scene, which recalls an episode of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, is drawn with 
such vigor that we accept it, and indeed all the events related by Manuel, 
as the authentic continuation of Marie Thérése’s narrative; and when the 
latter, abruptly resuming her story, makes us understand that Manuel’s 
intimate notes, which we have just read, described only a dream, what 
could have been, and not what was—we experience the shock of a surprise 
at once ashamed and delighted. Manuel has made us slip imperceptibly 
from the real into the imaginary; he has drawn us blinded, willing, 
bewitched, into the land of dreams. 

Now, we learn from Mr. Green’s Journal that he himself believed, 
for a long time, that Manuel really went to live at the chateau. The true 
significance of his own character's existence was revealed to him one day, 
during a stroll in Paris, when his novel was already far advanced. Thus 
he rouses in his reader the astonishment which he himself experienced. 


- Like all true novelists he does not permit us to read his books without 


forcing us at the same time to recreate them. 

What did Manuel find in his dreams? Not having dared to violate 
Marie Thérése, he possessed Countess Négreterre. The hatred which is 
mingled with his pleasure expresses his secret horror of the lust which 
torments him. He situates in this imaginary castle his fears and his long- 
ings, his sufferings and his hopes, but magnified and exalted. The universe 
which he creates is a poetic and violent one in which he expresses his 
deep nature and raises himself to self-fulfillment. His dream is for Manuel 
what his work appears to be for Julian Green, a spare life. Like Haw- 
thorne, Green seems to be ever surrounding himself with shadows which 
“have drawn (him) aside from the beaten path of the world, and led 
(him) into a strange solitude—a solitude in the midst of men.” (Haw- 
thorne’s Fragments from the Journal of a Solitary Man). 

If Mr. Green’s diary, incomplete and in certain respects banal, exerts 
such an attraction for his readers, it is no doubt because it enables them 
to perceive the secret reverberations of his novels. In all these dramas 
resound the self-same anguish and the echoes of an endless spiritual con- 
flict. Green is correct in saying that his true Journal is buried in his 
novels, that he expresses himself in complete liberty only through the 
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characters and the symbols in his fiction; nevertheless, the half-confessions 
of the diaries help us to sense better, through the tragedies which are 
imagined, the personal tragedy which is not. Furthermore, in revealing 
to us this anguish, this incapacity for attaining equilibrium in which 
André Gide saw a sign of true youthfulness, the diary gives us the secret 
of Julian Green’s self-renewals. Though the quality of the voice is the 
same from one novel to another, the author does not repeat himself. 
The psychological analysis in Strange River presents a portrayal of passion 
very different from that in The Dark Journey or in The Closed Garden, 
for example. Moira approaches new problems and bears witness to a 
technical enrichment. So that in stressing the invariable elements of this 
fictional universe, as I must in a short survey, I have the impression of 
betraying the author somewhat. 


His characters can be divided into two groups. On one hand, the 
central characters, the souls literally devoured by suffering. On the other 
hand, those whom a critic, remembering Gogol, has called “dead souls.” 
A dead soul, M. Mesurat, who refuses to recognize the illness of one of 
his daughters and to allow the marriage of the other so as not to trouble 
his routine and his comfort. All are bourgeois in Flaubert’s sense of the 
word, that is, they think on a low plane. 

Dead souls, those women in whom religion awakens neither fervor 
nor charity. Julian Green, a Roman Catholic convert, shows himself as 
unrelenting as Francois Mauriac or Georges Bernanos in regard to certain 
Catholics whose religion is only conformity without soul. He arouses our 
scorn for these people who succeed in filling their days with futile occupa- 
tions, insignificant tasks and such trifles as used to astonish Sénancourt 
in certain lives. 

These selfish, indurated beings now create now heighten the drama: 
M. Grosgeorge ruins his wife’s destiny; and through his tyranny, M. 
Mesurat intensifies the passion of his daughter. However, these are charac- 
ters of secondary importance whose horrible banality contributes especially 
to set off the strangeness of the principal characters. In Green’s novels 
the unexpected springs from a familiar background and the imaginary 
from the most solid reality. 

Mr. Green’s true originality lies in his creation of tortured beings. 
They have one trait in common: all experience the boredom of life. They 
do not seem to be at home in the world. Their ennui reveals that they 
are from elsewhere, strangers and exiles on this earth. They obey routines 
that carry them along but do not express them. The rigid habits of their 
provincial homes constitute a monastic discipline whose meaning is lost. 
Theirs are empty lives, empty from the beginning, for even childhood 
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appears barren. Adrienne Mesurat has no school friend, nor Emily Fletcher, 
nor Philippe, nor Mme. Grosgeorge. Youth seems never to have made 
for them its happy music, nor comradeship created the illusion of 
communion. 

Families are only incongruous gatherings of strangers or enemies. 
During meals, M. Mesurat’s words beat the air while his daughters dream. 
Soon they learn to scorn and hate him. Compared to those of Green, even 
Francois Mauriac’s families seem harmonious! Here the parents hate the 
children and the children in turn bear them the same hatred. No concern 
for traditions nor any respect for name ever unites them. Even when two 
sisters love each other, as Eliane and Henriette do in Strange River, they 
become rivals if not enemies. Adrienne Mesurat and Germaine seek only 
to hurt each other. 

The solitude of the hero and of the heroine is thus impregnable. 
Each of these characters is enclosed in a double or a triple circle of 
solitude: solitude of an inhospitable home, solitude of ugliness, in the 
case of Manuel, of fear and shyness in that of Philippe (Strange River), 
Mrs. Fletcher (Avarice House), and again in Manuel. 

Every day, for years, Germaine Mesurat has known the suffering of 
seeing the repulsion that she arouses in her sister; and when she opens 
her arms to Adrienne for a last goodbye, she sees her recoil and flee. 

Angele, horribly mutilated by her lover, conceals her face for a long 
time; then one day, with that power of illusion that we all possess, she 
comes to think that the scars are less apparent and that something of 
her beauty has been restored. She calls a little girl whom she knows well, 
and lifts her shawl. Pale and silent the child stares at her without daring 
to move. “Have I become ugly?” Angéle asks her. “Why no!” answers 
little Fernande. “Do you think that a man would kiss me?” “Yes.” “Very 
well, then, kiss me.” 

Angéle, looking fixedly at the child’s face, saw her mouth contract 
and her eyes fill with tears. No mirror could have revealed the truth 
to her as cruelly as did the fear of Fernande. 

This scene gives the measure of human dereliction. The characters of 
Julian Green are never more completely abandoned by others than at 
the moment when they suffer. Though they are never in accord with 
one another, disaccord is still more manifest in suffering. To confide 
in someone then, is to come up against incomprehension. Thus it is 
solitude which creates suffering, then suffering becomes in turn another 
and deeper solitude. 

Most of his characters are finally isolated by the violence of their 
sensuality and of their passion. Sexual instinct is described as an insatiable 
hunger. Just thinking of Angéle’s body causes Guéret to feel faint. He 
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scales a wall, wounds and exhausts himself in order to enter her room, 
and when he finds it empty he lies on the bed, strokes the sheets with his 
bleeding hands, presses his cheek on the pillow, as though drowned in 
the odor of that absent body. 

In the presence of Moira, Joseph’s sight becomes blurred. Desire 
is a fascination. When Serge appears before Elizabeth (Midnight), 
the latter feels herself advancing toward him as though she were an 
automaton. 

These characters never attain sexual equilibrium. They go from one 
extreme to another, or as Meredith would have said, from the ascetic rocks 
to the sensual whirlpools. Philippe lives like a monk. Manuel subdues 
his desires. Joseph also wishes to master the flesh. “The soul” says Julian 
Green “refuses to follow the body in its shame.” But the day comes 
when the body acts without the consent of the soul, when Joseph violates 
Moira, when Eliane rushes to Philippe like an animal in heat. For eleven 
years she coveted this body, tried to escape, then returned. 

All detest this monstrous force which draws them, but no doubt 
it is monstrous only because they do not know how to respond, in all 
simplicity, to the needs of the flesh. The “sin” of many of them is 
precisely that of which Julian Green accuses himself: the refusal to 
accept man’s condition, a long cry against sex which vibrates from one 
work to another. 

If the study of Joseph Day in Moéra is indeed a portrait and not a 
caricature, it is because Joseph incarnates the scarcely calmed fanatic 
that Green bears within himself. The puritanism of Joseph is not that 
of the Virginia mountaineer which Green makes him—even if there 
are still any men who do not dare regard their bodies nor even the 
nudity of statues—but the puritanism of Joseph is the intensified ex- 
pression of his author’s. Implausible perhaps, this Joseph, but like a 
character of Emily Bronté, with the breath and the fire of interior life 
with which their creator infuses them. 

This passion, this ‘disease-—Mr. Green's own word—degrades all 
its victims. Eliane (Strange River) becomes petty and malicious. In 
Madame Grosgeorge, (The Dark Journey), unsatisfied and wounded by 
life, appears sadism. For Julian Green the sins of the flesh are as grave 
as those of the spirit, since they finally corrupt everything. Guéret strikes 
Angéle and murders an old man in a fit of insane rage. Indeed, madness 
does not cease to hover over this universe, where it is after all only the 
supreme flowering of evil and fear. In Emily Fletcher, Angéle, Adrienne, 
reason breaks down in the end. 

From the beginning, the violence and automatism of these characters 
presage the worst. Adrienne thrusts her arm through a window pane. 
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Joseph tries to strangle Praileau, strikes McAllister and even lashes a 
tree with a belt. Literally, Mr. Green’s “sinners” know not what they do. 
A sort of divorce appears between their actions and their wills. In them 
the duality of self is not simply the habitual conflict of flesh and spirit, 
it is the affirmation of an unconscious self, of a stranger arising from 
the depths of their being. It is this stranger, not Guéret who strikes 
Angele; it is this stranger, not Joseph who chokes Moira. 

Their moments of tumult and fury are inserted in their lives like a 
sort of dream. Hence they scarcely believe they could have really com- 
mitted their crimes. Guéret feels no remorse and Adrienne herself knows 
fear, not regret. All expiate a fault for which they do not recognize 
themselves responsible. Not one has the feeling of being free. They are 
conscious of being marked by fatality. “It is fate, it is my fate,” repeats 
Guéret. Whatever he does, the hero does not escape his destiny. Joseph 
runs away from Moira, but she comes to rejoin him. Adrienne catches 
sight of a man during a stroll. He is pale, sickly, older than she, little 
does it matter! This half-seen countenance holds her fate. 

However, in her case, love is not sensuality, it is the attraction of 
spiritual radiancy: the one whom she loves is a sort of saint. Beyond the 
flesh, all of these characters seem to seek a further good: peace or hap- 
piness, as Green intimates concerning Guéret. Thus all could have been 
saved. Angéle, touched by the love of Guéret, tried to extricate herself 
from her sordid life. Moira, the prostitute, sitting in front of Joseph, 
begins to regard her life with horror, and writes to a friend that she is 
tired of being a “pleasure machine” (une machine 4 jouir). The possi- 
bilities which life holds, these seeds which never germinate, are always 
suggested. The sadness of the lives which Mr. Green traces for us is 
accompanied by another anguish, that which is inspired at the thought 
of “what might have been,” of what would have been without the 
blindness of beings whom destiny strikes but does not enlighten. Neither 
Guéret nor Joseph could guess the love which they had awakened. In 
each of them there was a redemptive force, unsuspected by Guéret in 
his humility, misunderstood by Joseph in whom the alternation of pride 
and doubt only causes confusion. 

For others, each of his characters offers at the same time a risk of dam- 
nation and a chance of salvation. Without realizing it Joseph leads Simon 
to suicide, and one wonders what he represents for Praileau. Nothing 
is more ambiguous than the relationship between these two young men 
whose very struggle reveals more friendship than hatred. It is not only 
the obscurity of destiny that Julian Green excels in suggesting, but also 
the mystery of human beings, strangers to themselves and to the world, 
and yet fashioned by their environments, from which they are inseparable. 
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Whatever the scene of the action, the quality of the atmosphere 
hardly varies, except in Varowna and Moira. It is the atmosphere of a 
prison. “Mont-Cinére” is smothered in the woods, the villa of the 
Mesurats is a sort of jail for Germaine and Adrienne. The Plasses live 
isolated in their house. 

These dreary dwellings are situated in little towns where work does 
not succeed in filling the lives of the inhabitants and where, even deserted, 
the streets still seem to spy on you. Mr. Green excels in portraying the 
tyranny of these small, remote market towns of the French provinces, 
where some people spend their lives without ever daring to pick 
geraniums Friday instead of Saturday, or taking a stroll around the 
village at eleven o'clock in the morning instead of five in the evening. 

In their cramped setting Julian Green's characters seem to be ever 
wandering. Guéret is always on the highways. Driven from his room 
by his passion, he goes at random in the night, like a tracked beast which 
must always retrace its steps. Philippe, Adrienne, Madame Grosgeorge 
tramp on and on, in search of they know not what appeasement or 
what way out. With Julian Green as with Graham Greene, before the 
police or fear of the police pursues them, the heroes are already haunted 
by their own obsessions. Their wild roamings on the nocturnal roads 
serve only to reveal outwardly their inner turmoil. Thus the symbolism 
in these novels is both poetic and dramatic. Nothing is more tragic than 
the useless flight of Eliane or of Adrienne. To run away from the scene 
of her obsession, Adrienne leaves for another town, finds there only an 
inhospitable inn, and wanders in the flooded streets where her grief 
accompanies her relentlessly. The moral confusion of this girl reaches 
us through the rain, the cold and the night, and her spiritual lassitude, 
doubled by physical fatigue, becomes heavier. 

The rain contracts the horizon, narrows the prison, and the night 
closes in on the individual. Between the darkness and these haunted 
beings there exists a secret affinity, not only because the night is sad, 
but also because it brings them back to themselves: nocturnal strolls 
of Philippe along the embankments of the Seine, nocturnal walks of 
Adrienne, nocturnal life of Fontfroide (Midnight), nocturnal ramblings 
of Guéret. Nearly all the first part of The Dark Journey takes place in 
the night, and in general, all the dramatic events are submerged in 
shadows. It is during the night that Guéret strikes and mutilates Angéle, 
that Adrienne pushes her father down the staircase, that Joseph chokes 
Moira. Night marks as it were the strong beats in the novels, the develop- 
ment of which is assured by means of these artfully dimmed scenes, 
where the mystery of human destinies finds in darkness both a complicity 
and a symbol. As soon as he puts pen to paper, he seems to be forced 
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to plunge his characters into the shadow and the night, like Frangois 
Mauriac who says that he must, in spite of himself, draw his creatures 
into the sulphureous light which is his own. 

Mr. Green is one of the great painters of night, always threatening, 
often fraught with horror, and sometimes with strange promises. For 
this night which turns the individual in upon himself also tears him 
from himself and from this world, in revealing the secret life of things. 
In the yard where Guéret seeks refuge, the heaps of coal, under the 
immobile gleam of the moon, have the brilliance of a white wall, and 
their shadows seem to hollow out infernal abysses. The unusual illumina- 
tion transfigures the objects, suggests an unknown universe, and this 
nocturnal yard symbolizes both the stalemate of the present and the 
belief in a somewhere else. 

Light is not significant for Green, except when by rending the dark- 
ness it seems to bring things to life; he is not only a painter of the 
romantic aspect of familiar objects, as he says, but also a poet suggesting 
their unheard harmonies. 

Full daylight spreads banality on the earth, and the episodes which it 
lights up are those in which the drama slumbers, as those summer after- 
noons which seem to drag along lazily in The Closed Garden. 

But night and day are filled at once by silence and murmurings. 
Julian Green, like Nathaniel Hawthorne of whom he makes me think 
so often, knows how to give silence its value. His tortured characters 
love tranquillity, which contrasts so strongly with their inner agitation. 
It is in a landscape of water and foliage that Guéret displays his grief, 
and it is on the banks of a river with a charming name, “la Sommeillante,” 
that he yields to his frenzy. 

Moira has its lake, Midnight its pond, Strange River the Seine whose 
splashings and strong odor fill the night. Julian Green has the sensorial 
acuity of a true poet, and in his universe with firm lines and whisperings 
suitable to dreams, the air is always a little heavy, now with the fragrance 
of magnolias and other trees, now with the scents of fog and wood-fire. 

He seems to love nature in its meditative and smiling moods, not 
in its declamations: the nature of Virginia, of the Isle de France, of 
the Vosges, not that of the Alps or the peaks of the Pyrenees. In his 
novels, the countryside is calm, the tints are subdued, and against his 
landscapes in black and white the drama stands out, clear, hard, intense. 

Mo?ra is the first of his books in which color bursts forth. Of autumn, 
Green had painted, in Strange River, for instance, only the fall of dead 
leaves in the mist, on the banks of the obscure Seine. Moira has the 
violent hues of an American autumn, from dark purple to rich red 
and copper yellow. The fact is that Green has recourse to the effects 
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of harmony almost as readily as those of contrasts. In Strange River 
all is grey and almost lifeless like the main character: Epaves, “Wrecks,” 
as the French title suggested. But in Moéra all is violence like the hero. 
The autumn blazes with color and the heart of Joseph is burning with 
passion. In Julian Green the conscious and hard-working artist unceas- 
ingly enriches the visionary. For him it is a question of communicating 
his vision with all its overtones. It is this vision which forces him to 
choose his devices. His technique is merely functional as we shall see. 


From the very first chapter Julian Green arrests his readers’ attention. 
The beginning of The Closed Garden reproduces the birth of the vision 
in the author. One day, Mr. Green happened to be in the family dining- 
room, in Paris, looking at that collection of ancestors hanging on the 
walls, which his sisters and he had named “the cemetery.” “Why!” he 
said to himself, “a cemetery could form the beginning of a novel. Who 
would look? A woman.” “And suddenly,” he writes in Memorses of 
Happy Days, “I saw Adrienne in my mind's eye as distinctly as if she 
had been in the room with us.” She had the bored expression of an 
unhappy person, and sometimes the glance of a being under a hypnotic 
influence. And it is in just this way that she is presented to us in the novel. 

Of one thing Julian Green is quite sure: that there is only one 
possible beginning for a novel; and he is not satisfied until he finds 
that first and irreplaceable image. 

He seizes his characters in a revealing pose or expression. For 
example, Guéret on the railway bridge, hunched over, his hand on the 
iron railing, gazing at the different points of the landscape which 
twilight will soon engulf. He is not even named. Until the third chapter 
he is only an anonymous individual, a bent silhouette, a man alone in a 
vast space which, if one may say so, forms a part of his expectancy. It is 
always thus: the characters behold the exterior world with such an 
intensity, they are so strongly linked to things that the landscape is a 
part of themselves. Thus, Emily Fletcher contemplating her domains, or 
Adrienne Mesurat, her glance riveted on the villa Louise or that of 
Dr. Maurecourt. 

The descriptions of places cannot then cause any boredom. They are 
not picturesque but useless décors, unrelated to the hero of the drama: 
the wind divines the thoughts of Philippe and the stones spy on him. 
Joseph Day also feels that he is observed by things. 

If the landscape is observed, and I almost said absorbed by the 
characters, the characters themselves are nearly always seen through the 
novelist. We seldom catch sight of these beings through the eyes of 
anyone else. This technique is of a powerful dramatic effect: it serves 
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to emphasize at the same time the egocentricity of the characters and 
their inevitable submission to fate. 

Countenances especially fascinate Julian Green. Like Hawthorne, to 
mention only the novelist who offers the most striking analogies with 
him, Green focuses his deepest attention on the features of his heroes. 
But there is more passion, and a great sensuality in the portrayals of 
Green. Whence the erotic power of certain evocations, whence also, in 
all his pictures, the continuous stroke, which Gide has already noted. 
It is a question here of an impression which defies all analysis. One 
does or does not feel that. 

A single beam of light is often focused on a face framed in darkness. 
I recall at random, Mrs. Grosgeorge, leaning over a lamp, her face all 
alight except the forehead whose weight seemed to be supported by its 
highly arched black eyebrows. Joseph Day, on whom the light of a lamp 
casts a golden mask. The illumination from a neon sign strikes Eliane’s 
face, with the violence of a sword thrust snatching it from the shadow 
which protected it like a mask. 

We succeed in knowing the physical appearance of Julian Green's 
characters perhaps better than that of any other contemporary novelist’s, 
for Mr. Green’s beings, troubled by their own mystery, like to look at 
themselves. As in Hawthorne, the mirror theme is a recurring one, and 
here again, it is the characters’ psychology which imposes the novelist’s 
technique upon him: all ask the mirror to reveal to them who they are. 
Guéret, staring at himself in a pail of water lighted up by the moon, is 
frightened by his own gaze. Even Joseph, the puritan, yields to the 
fascination of a mirror, fretting over the shadows under his eyes and 
the sensuality of his mouth or else observes himself in the nickel base 
of a lamp and finally sees in it nothing but his hands, his enormous hands. 

I reach here the use of signs and premonitions by which, like Haw- 
thorne, Julian Green creates both expectancy and anguish: the hands of 
Joseph are those of a strangler, and his attempt to choke Praileau at the 
beginning of the story portends the murder of Moira at the end. From 
the fourth chapter, Adrienne Mesurat fears insanity, and again in the 
last part of the novel. But no presentiment is more dramatic than that 
of dreams. It is in a dream that Guéret sees Angéle sleeping like a corpse, 
“offering her throat either to crime or to love.” Joseph, haunted by the 
thought of Moira no longer feels alone in his empty room. From sign 
to sign, from dream to premonition, each novel progresses at a sure pace. 

The leitmotifs contribute both to the vigorous flow of the novel and 
to its unity of atmosphere. Joseph is red-haired, and so is accompanied 
everywhere by legends, jesting and embarrassment. His oddness disturbs 
as much as his handsomeness attracts. In this short novel I have noticed 
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some twenty allusions to his hair and, in one instance, the word “roux” 
appears four times in ten lines. And how often, at brief intervals, 
reechoes that name of Moira, portentous like the fatality which it 
expresses, repeated many times even before this woman ever enters on 
the scene. Thus Green multiplies the hinges, the points of junction, and 
gives his novels a close-knit texture and balance. 

Like Hawthorne again, he seems to have a certain predilection for the 
ternary rhythm. Midnight, The Dreamer, The Closed Garden, Strange 
River are divided into three parts, and Moira should be. The second part 
would end with chapter twenty-two, on the crime of Joseph, and the 
third part would comprise the last twenty pages. After violence, serenity; 
after the brilliance of the golds and reds of autumn, the snow which 
muffles sound, the decrescendo and the ritardando, that peaceful ending 
already chosen by Green for Strange River and The Dreamer. Had Julian 
Green adopted the ternary division and provided a break after Moira’s 
death, we should be immediately more sensitive both to the change of 
tempo and to the significance of the falling snow which blots out 
Joseph’s footprints and smoothes away all things. Joseph’s isolation 
through pride is broken down. Because he has sinned, he can feel his 
kinship with his fellows, recalling for the first time that Christ asked 
us to judge not. The levelling snow may well appear as the symbol of 
Joseph’s integration irto the common world of men. Night does not 
descend upon the last scene; it is dawn, and in Joseph on his way to 
prison new hopes can arise. 

On the contrary, the last chapter of The Closed Garden lifts the 
dramatic intensity very high with the madness of the heroine. Indeed, 
each of the three parts of this novel ends dramatically, after a regular 
crescendo: the first part with the crime of Adrienne, the second with her 
useless flight. And each time, the last desperate gesture of the heroine, 
even the murder, purifies the poisoned atmosphere. After the spying, 
petty malice and growing tension in too narrow a space, we welcome 
the relief of violence. 

Avarice House is, and could only be, a unity. In this novel passion 
mounts steadily, and the dramatic event bursts forth at the very end 
like the explosion of a powder barrel at the end of a long wick. 

The Dark Journey presents two parts so rigorously balanced as to 
have exactly the same number of pages. Each one follows the upward 
march of anguish and suffering, and ends in a vision of darkness and 
death. The tragedy of Guéret’s life is recalled by that of Mrs. Grosgeorge, 
the latter reinforcing the former, and this parallelism causes no monotony, 
for Green handles his variations with art; nor is there any lack of unity, 
for Guéret remains the central interest. 
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Finally, with the strange elements which penetrate the real, the 
violence of the contrasts, and the play of light and shadow, with the 
poetic force of the symbols, Julian Green assures for his best novels the 
same falsified perspective that Flaubert regretted not having been able 
to produce in Madame Bovary. 

But this universe where there is no happy union, where marriage 
brings on only discord and torment, where no one attains equilibrium 
and joy, is strangely less rich and less vast than the real world. It is a 
universe void of wholesomeness. When Adrienne Mesurat says to Dr. 
Maurecourt that she is not ill, the latter replies: “Don’t play on words, 
Mademoiselle, you are not happy. Don’t you perceive that this is just 
about the same thing?” No one is happy in these novels. Julian Green 
makes his own the idea, older than Pascal and younger than Freud, who 
both have expressed it, that we are all ill) Mr. Green, a Roman Catholic, 
seems scarcely to remember grace or redemption in his fiction. Hawthorne 
regretted that he could not write “sunshiny books.” Julian Green, for his 
part, does not long for sunshine: “I hate the mirthful tone,” he says, 
revealing thereby his weaknesses and limitations. 

Perhaps it is fitting here to recall once more that the imagined drama, 
as Mauriac has said, is the reflection of a drama that is not imagined. 
The study of novelistic creation has already allowed us to perceive the 
overtones of the work. It would be possible to show that all the themes, 
and the very technique which is so well adapted to them, are explained 
by the author's main problems. Mr. Green is the type of man who cannot 
admit to accepting himself as he is. Even if he could master his tempta- 
tions, he did not suppress them any more than he succeeded in breaking 
his inward solitude. Whence the anguish of the characters, their feeling 
of fatality, their sexual obsessions and repressions; whence the themes 
of dereliction, of imprisonment, of the darkness that protects the charac- 
ters and helps them to withdraw into themselves; whence the theme of 
incurable ill. An appropriate caption for Julian Green’s work might be 
the line from Milton he chose as an epigraph for his trite essay on 
Hawthorne: 


“Thou art become (O worst imprisonment! ) 
“The dungeon of thyself.” 


The mirror theme is not more surprising, for there is much narcissism 
in this puritan; it is easy to understand that as scrupulous a man as he, 
athirst for purity, cannot cease either to be frightened by his demons or 
to question his own image. 

Such as it is, the work of Green is beautiful, moulded in that untor- 
tured, limpid prose, which is perhaps that of the most authentic novelists, 
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for it does not form a screen between the characters and the reader. 
A novelist fails if he does not achieve beauty, but he should never aim 
at beauty, as E. M. Forster has remarked. 

Here the style is simple and calm. The violence of the subjects 
nowhere disturbs the steady, even flow of the writing. Little dialogue. 
The characters not knowing who they are, as I have already said, cannot 
take stock of themselves. The I has hardly any place in these novels. On 
the contrary, the personal pronouns of the third person singular, the 
he and she, abound everywhere. Mr. Green, whose eyes seem to be ever 
riveted on his characters’ faces, never ceases to endeavor to read in them 
and to explain them to himself. The two devices reinforce each other to 
render the guid obscurum of life, and the predestination of human beings. 


A novelist of such narrow range and limited experience, who seems 
to have allowed a barrier of books to stand between himself and the 
richness of life, cannot rank among the major authors of fiction. On 
reading him, we seldom, if ever, feel that continuous oscillation between 
opposite poles, that dynamic process of life to be found, as Ernst Cassirer 
has remarked, in the finest works of art. Green confines himself at one 
extremity, whereas a greater man would touch, or at least attempt to 
touch, both extremities at once. So, to many, his universe is a foreign 
country, almost a land of exile. And yet, because shyness and fear, even 
moral obliquity, above all illness, are known to every man, Mr. Green's 
novels never fail to reach the springs of responsive emotions in readers 
anxious to face, rather than ignore, the anguish at life's core. Within his 
limits, he is an artist of great power and subtlety. 


HENRI A. TALON of the University of Dijon is well known in this 
country for his volumes dealing with John Bunyan and William Law. 
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The Garret on the Avenue du Bois: 
An Essay on Henry Adams 


and France 


I 


Henry Adams was predisposed to France and to things French by a long 
ancestral tradition in which figured the second as well as the sixth 
presidents of the United States. The first of these two was alive to “the 
dreamy enthusiasm of Rousseau” and “the epigrammatic wit of Voltaire.” 
The second was lost in the first edition of Jean Jacques’ Confesstons— 
“the most extraordinary book I ever read.” More than Mr. Dixwell’s 
school, the libraries of both presidents prepared Henry, at the age of ten, 
to help with the proof reading of his great-grandfather’s works which 
were to appear under the editorial aegis of Charles Francis Adams. 
Through these tomes the boy was introduced to the great names of 
France, especially those of the Enlightenment. The editor was later to be 
credited, in his son’s Education, with having given the son “some idea 
of a French accent.” 

French thinkers helped John Adams to clarify some knotty Constitu- 
tional problems upon which hung the fate of a new country. As American 
representative in the court of France he met, on one memorable occasion, 
the author of Candide and of the History of Louis XIV. Over a hundred 
years later, John’s great-grandson confessed; “I want to look like a sort 
of American Voltaire.” Likewise, as we shall see further in this article, 
Henry Adams found a new use for Turgot, whom Henry’s great-grand- 
father had met and for whose work the latter had a high, though not 
uncritical, regard. 

With John Quincy Adams, interested like his father in the distinction 
between mind and matter, but fervent reader of Rousseau, we enter the 
Romantic movement and its thirst for an Order of Nature which could 
relieve the loneliness of man in a Universe he did not make. His 
Memoirs abound in names of French philosophers and men of letters. 
In his “Report on Weights and Measures” he demonstrates that literature, 
philosophy, and science belong together in any intellectual enterprise 


! The inquiring student will find ample documentation in The French Education 
of Henry Adams by Max I. Baym (Columbia University Press, N. Y. 1951). 
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whose goal is humanistic. The spirits of Buffon and Rousseau jostle there 
the minds of Delambre and Méchain and so the grandfather prepares 
the way for the grandson's treatment of the humanistic and scientific 
as two correlative forms of aesthetic activity and contemplation. 

Thus we move from John Adams, throwing off the shackles of Calvin- 
ism while staving off the fog (as he saw it) of Deism, to John Quincy 
Adams fascinated by astronomy but equally as much by Pascal, to Charles 
Francis Adams who, in causing his son Henry to help him with the 
proofs of his grandsire’s work, initiated him early into a great intellectual 
tradition in which the best thought of both France and America 
was involved. 


II 


However, the equipment Henry really needed at the time he left Harvard, 
was a knowledge of German; for his teacher, James Russell Lowell, 
responding to the prevailing concept of learning, sent his young pupil 
off to Germany to absorb Wissenschaft at the feet of the Gelehrten. 
Even in France a pillar of erudition like Renan declared his admiration 
for “la grande rénovation que |’Allemagne opérait dans presque toutes 
les sciences historiques.” In Berlin he was impressed with the Germanic 
disease called accuracy and the “serious solemnities” there known as pro- 
fessors. To him, it was curious that Saint Thomas should have been both 
Norman and German. He considered that a stay of three months in 
France might serve better purpose than twenty-one months spent in 
Germany and that, in any event, “wherever else he might, in the infinities 
of space and time, seek for education, it should not be again in Berlin.” 

Thanks to his meeting with John Stuart Mill in the 1860’s, Adams 
was embarked early on his discovery of the great French thinkers of the 
nineteenth century. And, although as assistant professor of history at 
Harvard he taught the gospel of Ranke, Mommsen, Gregorovius and a 
host of other Germans, it was men like Tocqueville, Comte, Renan, 
Taine (et al.) who set the course of his later thinking. From the first 
he gained support for a critical approach to democracy; from the second 
he got the notion of historic phase; from the third he learned how to 
mix science with metaphysics and how to reduce the mixture to literary 
art; and from the last he got reinforcement for his own tendencies to 
synthesize physics, psychology and metaphysics, and in doing so, to bring 
human history within the domain of a universal principle—to relate 
the human to the cosmic. 

Teaching medieval history, which he considered the best proving 
ground for the training of historians, he found practical use for German 
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scholarship in the field; yet his imagination was stimulated by Michelet 
when it was not engaged by his beloved Gibbon. Indeed, Michelet’s 
History of France was among Adams’ early possessions. And behind 
Michelet was Chateaubriand to whom there are numerous references 
in Adams’ History and in his Life of Gallatin. 


Besides Michelet and Chateaubriand, Adams’ reading of French liter- 
ature embraced the full gamut of expression, in poetry and prose, from 
the early middle ages through the late nineteenth century. The “chro- 
niqueurs” served his pedagogic purposes of course. Montaigne’s dialogue 
with himself wakened in Adams that skeptical note which is com- 
pounded of loneliness and a need to correct something in that society 
to which one is related but from which one feels apart. What has been 
called “la peinture du moi” is so often a study in isolation of that which 
many selves must learn to understand and to bear in common. The 
tension which results from this realization is best resolved by satire and 
explosive laughter. The corrective to Montaigne is Rabelais, and Adams 
had need of him. If Montaigne helped Adams to realize that “everyone 
must bear his own universe,” Rabelais taught him to face his stupendous 
task by turning the impossible into a machine for man’s titillation. All 
of man’s science often comes dangerously close to pedantry. What saves 
it from this moribund aspect and lends it the mien of wisdom is a 
smile which flowers into laughter. “Rire est le propre de I‘homme.” 
The heroine in Adams’ novel Esther echoes this: “Laugh and you are 
safe.” Moliére certainly helped to underline this dictum to the point 
where the “Lies of Scapin” are woven into the History; to this must be 
added the fact that Voltaire was a tradition in the Adams dynasty. Bores 
were always a menace, but the deadliest of them was the genus peda- 
gogicus. Adams who after a seven year membership in “the noblest 
profession of all” took a permanent sabbatical leave, underlined with 
great glee the passage in “Le Monde comme il va” where a wise man 
of the East is addressing a large assemblage:—". . . il enseigna tout ce 
qu'on savait; . . . toute l’assemblée alors se réveilla, et crut avoir assisté 
4 une instruction.” This is echoed in the Education as follows; “Nothing 
is more tiresome than a superannuated pedagogue.” Later on in his 
“complete bewilderment over the monstrosities of this preposterous 
universe,” when he faced the dilemma of being either a dark pessimist, ice., 
a social bore, or an optimist, i.e., an intellectual idiot (as he put it), he 
resorted as a compromise or counter-irritant to the letters of Voltaire, 
who diverted everyone “by libelling all mankind.” To have grown up 
among the older Adamses was to be exposed to the literature of the 
eighteenth century. 
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The circumstances of having to teach medieval history, reinforced 
by a natural penchant for study in that field, dictated, to a large extent, 
his reading of the literature entailed. Here he found Gaston Paris to be 
his best guide. As for his tastes in nineteenth-century literature, he had, 
as a young man, taken his lights from Swinburne, Lord Houghton, and 
John Stuart Mill; though his real mentors were Sainte-Beuve, Emile 
Faguet, Jules Lemaitre, and even Zola. 

The French poets challenged his taste even while he felt that no 
Anglo-Saxon could quite enter the domain of French prosody and really 
feel at home in it. Alfred de Musset, early, and the Parnassians and 
Symbolists, late, attracted his attention. And in between we have a 
preoccupation with Hugo, Vigny, Maurice de Guérin, Baudelaire, Nodier, 
Leconte de Lisle, Prudhomme, and others. His letters bristle with all 
these names and references to them are to be found in his books. It was 
some of these poets who sharpened within him the image of a dramatic- 
ally alienated self, heroically and fatally struggling on the shoals of 
philistine materialism,—a self caught in “the vortex of infinite forces.” 

His reading in French prose led Adams, because of his interest in 
woman as a social force, to George Sand; he had earlier made the 
acquaintance of Madame de Sévigné and Madame de Staél. Stendhal 
revealed to him the comedy of mind as Balzac (and Rabelais before him) 
uncovered the comedy of matter; while Flaubert’s ideal of form, imposed 
on both mind and matter, attracted Adams to a degree where he fancied 
himself exhibiting the Flaubertian skill in his own History. And in his 
visions of remote places and cultures contrasting with Boston or Paris— 
in his “Marau Taaroa, Last Queen of Tahiti”—we see an assimilation of 
the exoticism of Loti. He also read Zola, Huysmans, the Goncourt brothers 
and Anatole France. In drama, his knowledge ranged from Moliére and 
Racine through Musset, Ourliac, Scribe and Méry; from Bataille, Sandeau, 
About and Labiche through Augier, Sardou, Feuillet, and others. He 
admired the “gigantic force and genius” of Sardou and Rostand. Among 
actors and actresses he saw Julia Bartet, Réjane, Coquelin and, naturally, 
the Sarah Bernhardt. Of the latter Mrs. Adams had some vitriolic things 
to say in a letter to Dr. Hooper: “See to it that Boston snubs her off 
the stage anyway.” 


Ill 


Though Adams’ creative imagination was essentially literary, its sustenance 
was derived from a variety of sources, some of them belonging (semi- 
technically) in the domain of science. But even there he sought aesthetic 
and plastic qualities. Thus, his use of science was, in reality, metaphoric 
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and literary. The metaphor may, of course, be regarded as a specific form 
of symbolism: the symbol of unity which the mind cannot find but must 
express in order to appease the heart. In the Education, where the literary 
intent is paramount, he says: “Unable to define force as unity, man 
symbolized and pursued it, both in himself and in the infinite.” 

Maintaining that science would be a self-confessed failure if it could 
not bring man, the most important of all its subjects, within its range, 
Adams was anxious to transform the “odds and ends of philosophy into 
one self-evident, harmonious, and complete system.” To that end he 
scoured the realm of thought from the Greeks and the Hindus to Poin- 
caré and Bergson. This prodigious effort is only partially indicated in 
his Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, in the Education, the Tendency of 
History, the Letter to American Teachers of History, and in his Rule of 
Phase Applied to History. To get the full measure of his quest one must 
examine hundreds of letters and as many marginal notes. 

From an examination of all these it becomes clear that French thought 
occupied a pervasive position in his intellectual strivings. He reveled 
in Gustave Le Bon’s Scientific Series. He found the French physicists 
gratifying since they alone, whether dealing with entropy or with the 
underlying question of Unity or with the possible relation between science 
and religion (as did Boutroux), made “a considerable effort to state the 
problem in a literary form.” Around 1908 he was laboring on their 
works some six hours a day. His interest was sustained by the French 
sense of Unity, “which the English and Germans never had.” 

It has been stated recently that no man preoccupied with the nature 
of reality can escape the question of entropy. Adams, very much con- 
cerned with it, turned to Sadi Carnot who certainly was among the 
first to discuss the second law of thermodynamics. Since Adams could 
not be held responsible (as he himself said) for the German language, 
he read Stallo and Ostwald in French. In Dastre’s La Vie et la Mort he 
found the dogma he needed to effect a nexus between biology and 
physics, and ultimately between physics and psychology. “Vital energy 
ends as its last term in thermal Energy.” 

Pursued by the nascent idea of a philosophy of History which would, 
both in scope and method, be related to other sciences, he found he 
needed further background material dealing with man’s emergence on 
earth and the place of the latter in interstellar space. For this he turned 
to Saporta’s Monde des Plantes avant l’Apparition de Vhomme and 
Lapparent’s treatise on geology. He studied Dollo for a critical approach 
to evolution, Vulpian’s Legons, and Topinard’s Anthropologie. Camille 
Flammarion’s Astronomie Populaire helped him with some knowledge 
(albeit vulgarized) of the catastrophic operations in the solar system. 
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Adams gloated in the supposed inscription: “Here lies the entire humanity 
of a world which has lived! Here lie all the dreams of ambition, all the 
conquests of military glory, all the resounding affairs of finance, all the 
systems of an imperfect science. . . . Here lie all the beauties of earth!” 
How well Emile Durkheim’s Le Swicide fitted into this literature of 
doom, and you may be sure that Adams did not overlook it. 

What outlet had man from an immanent impasse “except through 
the loophole called mind,’—mind, which in the guise of history of 
philosophy, at least since 1890, revealed an ever-increasing effort to 
bring physics and metaphysics together. In the “Revue des Idées,” Adams 
certainly encountered an instance of this in Loeb’s reference to the 
tropistic phase of psychology and of his purpose to relate psychical 
phenomena to physics and chemistry. 

But for a philosopher of History the crux of his problem was, 
undeniably, the nature of Time; which might be regarded as a metaphoric 
reference to variations in intensities of experience. To the extent that 
it is the science of Time, History is a record of these varying intensities. 
Viewed thus, it becomes clear why Valéry regards History as a dangerous 
concoction of the mind which intoxicates peoples with false memories 
and megalomania and ultimately leads to bitterness among nations. But, 
taking the poetic or metaphoric view of History, we think Valéry is 
wrong in concluding that History is concerned with justifying anything, 
or that it teaches nothing. Far from being judicious, History does teach 
us a great deal about the varying responses of man, as individual and 
as collectivity, to the oscillations of his fortune, of which Time becomes 
the pervasive symbol. Together with some other historians, Adams has 
found the concrete manifestation of that symbol in the concept of 
energy. For this concept, the metaphoric approach is in no way a con- 
tradiction; on the contrary, it serves as a reinforcement. Metaphor finds 
its ready analogue in hypothesis. Thus, Henry Adams finds his affinity 
among two other great Henrys; namely, Bergson and Poincaré. With 
the first, he is ready to merge space in thought, which is (as it were) 
melodied by Time; and with the second, he is emboldened to venture 
on any hypothesis that will prove convenient in projecting a line of 
order through the chaos of experience. “I like best Bergson’s frank 
surrender to the superiority of Instinct over Intellect,’ he once wrote 
to Margaret Chanler. Few readers of the Education are aware to what 
extent Adams linked the whole structure of that book to his discipleship 
of Bergson. For Adams states, in that same letter, “You know how I 
have preached that principle, and how I have studied the facts of it. 
In fact, I wrote once a whole volume called my Education. . . . in order 
to recall how Education may be shown to consist in following the intui- 
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tions of instinct.” All one can hope from the outside world is a perversion 
and a degradation of “the primitive instinct of art and feeling.” A good 
deal of this he found in Bergson’s Evolution créatrice as the quotations 
in the Letter to American Teachers of History for 1910 indicate. Next 
to the problem of Instinct, in Adams’ cogitations, was the question of 
Unity, which, for him at least, had “an attraction on the mind akin to 
that of gravitation on matter.” On this point, he carried on an unheard 
dialogue with Poincaré, to judge from the innumerable underscorings 
and marginal questions that the former indited in the latter’s Science 
and Hypothesis. 

If, in examining the nature of mathematics, Poincaré was really 
scrutinizing (as Dorothy Margaret Eastwood has pointed out) the nature 
of the intellect itself, it becomes clear why Adams followed so minutely 
in the tracks of the French thinker. The question of Unity has its roots 
in the concept of the physical continuum, which, in turn is based on the 
notion of the mathematical continuum. But a snag is struck in this 
sequence when one tries to relate it to sensation, as did Fechner. However, 
the contradiction is resolved when the number of terms constituting 
parts of wholes is regarded as infinite. On this subject Adams conjectured 
(marginally): “If he [Poincaré] means ensemble infini, this is mere 
metaphysics—If not, what is the equation?” And when Poincaré maintains 
that hypotheses are conventions whose sole necessity is to avoid all 
contradictions, the American historian queries (with his pencil): “Is a 
mathematical infinite a convention which avoids all contradiction?” 
Adams’ preoccupation with Unity is at the heart of the following margin- 
alium: “Is it certain that /a force exists? Is the energy of the sun the 
same energy as chemical affinity or capillary attraction? p. 152. Is it a 
necessary property of matter? Are we allowed to speak of /a force rather 
than /es forces? Do we strike here the old problem of the existence of 
unity and the absolute? Then do not we need a definition of the kind 
of force before we seek the measure of it?” Incidentally, one should note 
that Adams overlooks the very words which he himself has underlined 
in Poincaré: “When we say force is the cause of motion, we talk meta- 
physics.” Force cannot be fully understood except in opposition to another 
force and in relation to a body. Space forbids the further pursuit here 
of questions addressed by Adams to Poincaré. 

As if he were toying with dark alchemy, Adams played with the idea 
of Thought in relation to History. What, he reflected, if Thought were 
“capable of being classed with Electricity, or Will with Chemical affinity, 
as a mode of motion?” That would make it fall at once under the Second 
law of thermodynamics. Of all possible theories, he thought, this was 
likely to prove the most fatal to Professors of History. But, what is 
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Thought? He found answers to this question in Lalande’s Déssolution, 
and in Bergson’s Evolution créatrice. In the first, thought was regarded, 
as it had been by Rousseau, a degradation of vital energy, a stoppage 
of action. In the second, intuition was conceived as a flickering lamp 
which, however feeble, casts a piercing light on the darkness in which 
our intelligence leaves us. Both seemed to underline the idea that thought 
was a degraded Act or a truncated Will. Yet, man’s self-regarding 
principle militates against the notion of himself as a mere thermodynamic 
mechanism. If, Adams argued, thought is taken as the flower of Vital 
Energy in relation with time (a variable which may be given a value 
approaching infinity), you have the loop-hole of escape from the grips 
of the degradationist. In literary language, thought is, for Adams, God 
and Energy. Abstractly and absolutely, it is ultimate substance. His 
Letter to American Teachers of History comes to the following con- 
clusion: “Either the Second Law of Thermodynamics must be abandoned 
in respect to Vital Energy altogether, or Vital Energy must abandon 
Reason altogether as one of the forms, and return to the old dilemma 
of Descartes.” 


IV 


Deposed from his eminence as lord of creation by Galileo and Newton, 
man doggedly continued in his effort to regain his lost rank by means 
of Reason. Descartes offered a compromise. He proposed “to free man 
from material bondage, provided he might mechanize all other vital 
energies.” Here, as between Saint-Augustine and Descartes, we have the 
deadlock of free-will. How much time Adams gave to Saint-Augustine 
and Descartes still remains to be shown; although his Cartesian interest 
has already been indicated by this author. Adams’ interest in a Catholic’s 
view of the Cartesian influence has also been indicated by following 
Adams’ reading in the Abbé Carbonel’s Histoire de la Philosophie and 
in such writers as Xavier Rousselot, Hauréau, Jourdain, and more 
especially in Maumus’ Saint Thomas D’Aquin et la Philosophie carté- 
sienne. We have, furthermore, studied Adams’ preoccupation with Pascal 
whom he pronounced “one of the greatest men between Descartes and 
Newton.” We have learned that Reason is helpless—and irrelevant—in 
the search for God. This Adams found repeated in many of the passages 
of the Pensées which he underlined. In one of the chapters of his 
Mont-Saint-Michel, entitled “The Abyss of Ignorance,” Adams says that 
Pascal saw the master-motor of man in ennui. Assiduous readers of 
Adams’ correspondence know how often that word (ennui) recurs. 
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After his nine-volume History was out of the way, he began to give 
himself more and more to the exploration of man’s thought in the past 
as well as in the present. Lucien Poincaré revealed to him the anarchy 
reigning in the sciences of nature’s domain, where “any venture may be 
risked” and where “no law appears rigorously necessary.” That writer's 
La Physique moderne, son évolution is too full of underscorings and 
marginalia to receive adequate treatment here. 

The further Adams pursued his investigations, the more he persisted 
in a pessimism for which he seemed to have an aesthetic need. Thought 
was a degraded physical act,—a degradation of nature. Everything moved 
“majestically down the decline.” The Decline and Fall became his Bible. 
It had been that in the Adams family. (And, in the case of Henry, the 
essay on Gibbon in Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries du lundi certainly reinforced 
the interest). The literary analogue for entropy was decadence. It was 
the by-word for modern life among artists. Following Gustave Le Bon’s 
Physiologie des foules, he saw the crowd as “a dust of isolated individuals,” 
and in the same writer's La Psychologie politique he saw the fall of 
nations as a consequence of the enfeeblement of the Will. That the 
weakening of the Will was the great malady of our epoch, he found 
supported in Grasset’s Idées médicales. He thought M. Bernhard Brunhes’ 
Dégradation admirable. It gave a tone of authority to universal decadence. 
It was all so clear that Adams was impelled to heap praises upon “the 
lucidity which so often distinguishes French thought from that of some 
other races.” 

Through Willard Gibbs’s work on Phases of Matter and Stoney’s 
Memoirs, Adams was helped further in his quest of a possible connection 
between physics and psychology. In the Comptes Rendus of the French 
Academy (Vol. 1xx) he found, among other things, the paper of the 
French chemist Rosenstiehl. This led Adams to reflect on the question of 
sequences. “We cannot prevent thought,” he asserted, “from behaving 
as though sequences were probable until the contrary becomes still more 
probable; and the mind insists on asking what would happen if, in 
the absence of known limits, every substance that falls within human 
experience should be soluble successively in a more volatile substance, 
or under more volatile conditions.” 

However, Adams’ transition from the laws of physics to their ana- 
logues in history is by no means either smooth or clear. Order and 
direction are posited rather than proved. Applying the phase rule to 
history, thought is assumed to follow the analogy of water, and to 
pass “through a series of critical points which are determined by the 
three factors, attraction, acceleration, and volume, for each change of 
equilibrium.” Clearly, for Adams, the future of thought, and therefore 
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of history, is in the hands of the mathematical physicist. How neatly 
Poincaré responded to the historian’s quest when he (Poincaré) said: 
“The fundamental notion of physical law for us . . . is that of a constant 
relation between the phenomenon of to-day and that of to-morrow; in 
a word, it is a differential equation.” Here, precisely, was the equation 
Adams needed: one that would express the relation between the phe- 
nomenon of to-day and that of to-morrow,—the nature or tendency 
of history. 


V 


Adams calls our attention to Comte and Turgot, two thinkers who 
served as background for the history of ideas which he pursued so 
ardently between (roughly) 1895 and 1910. He reminds us that the 
first of these men had laid down a law of phase sufficiently precise to 
attract the attention of Emile Littré and John Stuart Mill; and that the 
second stated the Rule of historical Phase nearly one hundred and fifty 
years before Gibbs gave us his mathematical formulas of Phase. What 
was of primary importance for the experimental study of historical 
phase, as Adams saw it, was the break in the continuity of thought 
discernible in such evolutions as the invention of printing, the discovery 
of America, the invention of the telescope, the writings of Galileo, 
Descartes, and Bacon, or the mechanical laws perfected by Newton, 
Huyghens, and the mathematicians as late as 1700.* Of these, Descartes 
and Bacon aimed at changing the Form of thought,—to give it new 
direction. Science and religion represent two different directions in the 
flow of thought, according to Adams, but in either case we have the self- 
projection of mind into nature,—in opposite directions. We have a reflec- 
tion of the human self from the unknown depths of nature. In the absence 
of any real knowledge among either physicists or psychologists as to 
what thought is, Adams feels free to draw analogies between physics 
and psychology. He recognizes in the comet a sort of brother to Thought, 
—After all his speculations, one thing is clear, namely, that in a period 
of almost fifty years Comte’s phases were constantly before him, so that 
towards 1910 he still saw them as adapting themselves easily to the new 
conditions that philosophy or metaphysics presented. 

But whether he was thinking of Auguste Comte or Bergson or the 
Buddha, whose image helped him to contemplate in silence “Matter and 
Mind, Time, Space, Form, Life and Death,” he had great need of France 


* Another instance of Adams’ concern with historical “break” or discontinuity 
is to be found in Brook Adams’ La loi de la civilisation et de la décadence, 
especially, in the chapter on “Byzance” to which Henry contributed so much. 
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where ideas counted violently in contradistinction to America where 
violence was (alas, too often!) the chief idea. What irked his aesthetic 
sensibilities most about his own country was the want of illusion, painful 
to the eye and the ear. In his own comparison of France and America, 
he resorted to painting for a simile: “French society is like a Watteau 
that has been scraped down to the canvas. American society is a kind 
of Whistler that never had any atmosphere to scrape, but shows the 
paint crude.” 

Yet, by the conditions of his neurotic nature he was impelled to 
kick against the very thing he needed most. He counted it “a gain to 
have an object to dislike,’ and that object was Paris. That City which 
was, intellectually, his first home became (at least in his correspond- 
ence) “ a fraud and a snare . . . thoroughly used up and given over to 
hordes of low Germans, English, Italians, Spaniards and Americans, who 
stare and balk and smell, and crowd every shop and street,’—in short, 
“an ocean of humanity that stagnates there in spite of its restlessness.” 
But in spite of all this, the fact remains that he made over twenty-five 
trips to that city, where his garret, on the Avenue du Bois, constantly 
“yawned” for him. It was in Paris that he started what he called a Romance 
of the twelfth century. It was there, too, while mixing metaphysics with 
physics, he realized that with each discovery man makes in the Universe, 
he uncovers another facet of himself. Engulfed in an intuitive psychology 
and watching from his monkish hideaway the vastness of the world 
outside of himself, he caught intimations of the vastness of his own 
inner universe. Aided by the remote but ever-present geniuses of Mon- 
taigne and Pascal, he had even begun to suspect that the outer grandeur 
of the world was but a symbolic concretization of his inner self. Suppose 
interstellar space turned out to be but another name for psychologic 
process, and astronomic light-years but another way of expressing the 
remoteness of man’s goal of himself . . . Split in two by Descartes, our 
prominent ‘expatriate’ found a certain wholeness in Pascal. 

In the welter of philosophies of history, what was of paramount 
importance in the last analysis was the condition of the human spirit. 
It was perhaps with this in view that Adams wrote, shortly before his 
death, to his former pupil Henry Osborn Taylor: “Stick to Montaigne. 
Never mind the rest.” 


MAX I. BAYM is at present preparing a history of Cartesianism in America, 
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Ezra Pound and the 
Light of France 


I 


Pound's conviction that from 1830 to about 1910 virtually all technical 
growth in the art of writing took place in France, and his consequent 
forcing of Stendhal, Flaubert, Laforgue, Rimbaud and Corbiére on the 
attention of people who imagined that writing had reached an apex 
in Keats, has obscured the nature—not the fact—of his debt to the 
French tradition. It is natural to look for the antecedents of a modern 
among the near-moderns, natural to forget that the poet can stand to 
the past in a relation other than that of twig to trunk, that one of his 
most significant creative acts may be his choice of material to learn from. 

One becomes obsessed by chronology in scholarly absorption with 
minor works; the second-rate is precisely that which demands for its 
elucidation a knowledge of the style of the period. All literatures get 
absorbed in developing what was done yesterday, modifying one “period” 
style into another. Once in a while this process, the concern of the 
literary historian, gets interrupted when someone re-discovers a Classic 
as contemporary matter. Pound’s whole critical sense is built on his 
perception that there are works that break free from “period,” and 
qualities of mind that endure and can recur. Homer is a contemporary; 
he can be picked up and read as such. Much of Conrad is already 
old-fashioned. 

Villon has been so re-discovered a number of times. The fact that 
Swinburne put him into Swinburnics shows that Swinburne was able 
to feel at home with him, just as Pope’s Homer shows that Pope was 
capable of reading Homer not as a Greek but as an Augustan. Pope 
learned a great deal from Homer. His “original” work improves as he 
works at the translation. The Dyumnciad would have been impossible 
without it. 

Pound too has learned from such masterworks, but his work also 
exhibits learning of a less often recognized kind: learning from the whole 
quality of mind displayed by a nation or an age, a quality not always 
located in single works. His problem, in 1910 or shortly thereafter, 
was to break free from Rossetti, “the nineties,” and the opalescent word. 
His realization that the France of the Enlightenment afforded the con- 
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ditions for such a break was a creative discovery. It has, in retrospect, 
the air of inevitability, as creative acts always have. If Pound’s Enlighten- 
ment, with its stress on Bayle, Voltaire, a few historians, and the 
antecedents of Revolutionary America, is not precisely that of the 18th 
century specialist, that is because of the sharp selection and reémphasis 
incident to solving a poetic problem located two centuries later. 


II 


One doesn’t “learn” by acquiring other people's tricks with language. 
Pound made the distinction in a 1913 letter to Harriet Monroe: 


. there are few enough people who know anything beyond 
Verlaine and Baudelaire—neither of whom is the least use—peda- 
gogically, I mean. They beget imitation and one can learn nothing 
from them. Whereas Gautier and de Gourmont carry forward the 
art itself, and the only way one can imitate them is by making 
more profound your knowledge of the very marrow of art. 


This juxtaposition of two poets with detachable mannerisms and two 
poets who “carry forward the art itself” defines the criterion by which 
Pound has always picked masters. It should be considered along with 
another formulation: “I revere good sense much more than originality.” 

The carrying forward of the art itself can be performed only in a 
climate of “good sense.” An artist’s mannerisms are excrescences of his 
personality or his period; the Verlaine or Baudelaire whose very center 
is a mannerism of the sensibility is, however genuine, the most dangerous 
of models. You can learn nothing from Verlaine except how to be 
Verlaine. James Joyce learned from him, because he wanted to become, 
partly, a Verlaine; it was the best way of installing himself in the 
central sensibility of a Dublin not unlike Verlaine’s Paris. Joyce was 
to devote a patient lifetime to illuminating his subject from within. 
That wasn’t the way Pound wanted to work. The nineteenth century 
into which he was born was merely his counter-subject; his subject—the 
subject of the Cantos—is the light of the intelligence itself: i] ben dell’in- 
telletto. It was the “good sense” of the eighteenth century that drew him. 

That is why he concluded a hugely admiring 1918 essay on Henry 
James by juxtaposing Remy de Gourmont. “On no occasion would any 
man of my generation have broached an intimate idea to H.J., or to 
Thomas Hardy, O.M., or, years since, to Swinburne, or even to Mr. Yeats 
with any feeling that the said idea was likely to be received, grasped, 
comprehended. . . . You could, on the other hand, have said to Gourmont 
anything that came into your head; you could have sent him anything 
you had written with a reasonable assurance that he would have known 
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what you were driving at.” James’ interests stopped with the world 
in which he was placed: 


He has left his scene and his characters, unalterable as the little 
paper flowers permanently visible inside the lumpy glass paper- 
weights. He was a great man of letters, a great artist in portrayal; 
he was concerned with mental temperaments, circumvolvulous social 
pressures, the clash of contending conventions, as Hogarth with 
the cut of contemporary coats. 


De Gourmont, on the other hand, “an artist of the nude,” “differentiates 
his characters by the modus of their sensibility, not by sub-degrees of 
their state of civilization.” 


He was intensely aware of the differences of emotional timbre; 
and as a man’s message is precisely his fagon de voir, his modality 
of apperception, this particular awareness was his “message.”. . . 
Emotions, to Henry James, were more or less things that other 
people had and that one didn’t go into; at any rate not in 
drawing-rooms. 


The appeal of de Gourmont to Pound’s imagination is a critical fact, 
independent of what the reader of 1952 may or may not find in 
de Gourmont. In Pound’s mind de Gourmont confronted Henry James, 
Henry James gravely recording with infinite tact and subtlety the externals 
of a civilization that had become obsessed with externals, Henry James 
carrying on in his own way the work of Flaubert. Henry James and 
Flaubert immersed themselves in the externals of nineteenth century 
civilization and underwent its limitations in order to do what could be 
done toward rendering it intelligible. The nineteenth century was a 
perfect case of a time in which “period” followed “period,” and very 
little work broke loose into self-sufficiency: 


. a limitless darkness: there was the counter-reformation, still 
extant in the English printer; there was the restoration of the 
Inquisition by the Catholic Roman Church, holy and apostolic, in 
the year of grace 1824; there was the Mephistopheles period, 
morals of the opera left over from the Spanish seventeenth century 
plays of capa y espada; Don Juan for subject-matter, etc.; there was 
the period of English Christian bigotry, Sam Smiles, exhibition of 
1851 (“Centennial of 1876”), machine-made building “ornament,” 
there was the Emerson-Tennysonian plus optimism period; there was 
the “aesthetic” era during which people “wrought” as the impeccable 
Beerbohm has noted; there was the period of funny symboliste 
trappings, “sin,” satanism, rosy cross, heavy lilies, Jersey Lilies, etc., 

“Ch’hanno perduto il ben dell’intelletto”; 
all these periods had mislaid the light of the eighteenth century. . . . 
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Ill 


“The light of the eighteenth century” wasn’t that of Dante, “the 
radiant world where one thought cuts through another with a clean 
edge, a world of moving energies, . . . the glass under water, the form 
that seems a form seen in a mirror.” It was a light of the less passionate 
intelligence, characterized by prose that stuck close to meaning. The 
Enlightenment was capable of discovering Confucius and not considering 
him quaint, as Butcher and Lang were to consider Homer Biblical. It 
valued the mind, was sufficiently sceptical of the passions to undercut 
adolescent excess, and had an appetite for facts. 


European litterati 
having heard that the Chinese rites honour Kung-fu-tseu 
and offer sacrifice to the Heaven etc/ 
and that their ceremonies are grounded in reason 
now beg to know their true meaning and in particular 
the meaning of terms for example Material 
Heaven and Changti meaning? its ruler? 
Does the manes of Confucius 
accept the grain, fruit, silk, incense offered 
and does he enter his cartouche? 
The European church wallahs wonder if this can be reconciled. 
(Canto LX) 


There is irony in Pound’s use of this document, but its authors (A.D. 1699) 
hadn't a tourist’s concern with the externals of Chinese ritual to the 
exclusion of respectful curiosity about its rationale. Nor were the writers 
of that era occupied with the words on the page to the exclusion of the 
light held in the mind. 

England had no Enlightenment; it had the Royal Society and an 
Augustan Age. It underwent Queen Anne and the Georges while France 
was preparing the civic ideas that informed Jefferson’s mind. To Pound 
Milton seemed in the realm of language a cause of this duncery, in other 
realms a symptom. The mind wasn’t functioning when Milton wrote 


... the setting sun 
Descended ... (!) 


and his language is entoiled in sonorities, opacities, inversions, allusions, 
merely linguistic accidentals not controlled by the thing seen in the mind: 
Sporting the Lion rampd, and in his paw 
Dandl'd the Kid; . . . th’ unwieldy Elephant 


To make them mirth us’‘d all his might, & wreathd 
His Lithe Proboscis. . . . 


Nineteenth century poetry had the ill-fortune to branch from the trunk 
just at this point of decay. To bypass this withering branch altogether 
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and build a new English speech as though in an eighteenth century without 
Milton behind it was Pound’s crucial enterprise. That was what he under- 
took in his Lustra volume (1915). Lustra’s roots are in France. It abounds 
in classical themes and analogies, but its classicizing is purged of Renais- 
sance magniloquence and Miltonic-Victorian sonority. The characteristic 
Lustra poems would translate readily into French, and have the air of 
having been translated out of it. The French eighteenth century is behind 
this scrap from the Greek Anthology: 


Woman? Oh, woman is a consummate rage, 
but dead, or asleep, she pleases. 
Take her. She has two excellent seasons. 


This expanded epigram, Phyllidula and the Spoils of Gouvernet, appears 
in a brief sequence headed “Impressions of Francois-Marie Arouet (de 
Voltaire)”: 


Where, Lady, are the days 
When you could go out in a hired hansom 
Without footmen and equipments? 
And dine in a soggy, cheap restaurant? 
Phyllidula now, with your powdered Swiss footman 
Clanking the door shut, 
and lying; 
And carpets from Savonnier, and from Persia, 
And your new service at dinner, 
And plates from Germain, 
And cabinets and chests from Martin (almost lacquer), 
And your white vases from Japan, 
And the lustre of diamonds, 
Etcetera, etcetera, and etcetera? 


Phyllidula is getting overwhelmed by opaque ¢hings; the Enlighten- 
ment could often accept expensive elegance in a playful spirit, and it 
sustained intellects which could perform an ironic dissociation between 
James's civilization and de Gourmont’s. Furthermore, Voltaire’s name may 
remind us, the Enlightenment connotes a strong civic sense; the man of 
letters had a conception of his own public utility which bourgeois 
England never encouraged and the nineteenth century utterly lost. Pope 
had it; he got it from France. Voltaire “at WORK, shovelling out the 
garbage, the Bourbons, the really filthy decayed state of French social 
thought” is emulated in the epigraph to Lustra: 


DEFINITION: LUSTRUM: an offering for the sins of the whole 
people, made by the censors at the expiration of their five years 
of office... . 
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In Canto XIII, 
Kung raised his cane against Yuan Jang, 
Yuan Jang being his elder, 
For Yuan Jang sat by the roadside pretending to 
be receiving wisdom. 
And Kung said 
“You old fool, come out of it, 
Get up and do something useful.” 
The next words— 
And Kung said, 
“Respect a child’s faculties 
“From the moment it inhales the clear air, 
“But a man of fifty who knows nothing 
Is worthy of no respect” 
—chime with the Encyclopaedia and with Rousseau. Indeed, the Kung 
of Canto XIII is coming to us via the French tradition, as he came first 
to Europe. The Canto is an eighteenth-century rather than a Chinese 
pastiche; the diction is elegant, supple, ironic— 
And even I can remember 
A day when the historians left blanks in their writings, 
I mean for things they didn’t know, 
But that time seems to be passing. . . . 


The words and tone of this Canto lean heavily on Pauthier's, whose 
vision of Confucius as a great gentleman can be glimpsed from a 
charming phrase marginally conserved by Pound in his 1950 version 
of the Analects: “ses maniéres étaient douces et persuasives! Que son air 
était affable et prévenant!” 

Not only Confucius but the whole civilization of China, the China 
from which Pound derives his ethical positives, came to the west via 
France. The Enlightenment was able to transmit this knowledge because 
it was in sympathy with it. (“The only religious teacher who didn’t claim 
to be divinely inspired,” said Voltaire of Kung.) The missionaries of 
the early 1700's found an emperor to their taste: 

Set up board of translators 
Verbiest, mathematics 
Pereira professor of music, a treatise in chinese and manchu 

. . . revised by the emperor as to questions of style 
A digest of philosophy (manchu) and current 
Reports on the mémoires des académies 
des sciences de Paris. 
Quinine, a laboratory set up in the palace. 
He ordered ’em to prepare a total anatomy, et 
qu'ils veillérent 4 la pureté du langage 
et qu'on n’employat que des termes propres 
(Namely CH’ing Ming) (Canto LX) 
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In fact the Histoire Générale de la Chine* from which Cantos LII-LXI 
are drawn is so far from mere antiquarianism, its author is so absorbed 
in the cogency of what he is setting down, that Pound can blend bits 
of the French into his English text without a jar. One can imagine the 
18th century reality on which pére Moyriac had his eye as he set down 
the words Pound renders in Canto LIV: 


and the country was run by Yang Siun 
while the emperor amused himself in his park 
had a light car made, harnessed to sheep 
The sheep chose which picnic he went to, 
ended his days as a gourmet. Said Tching, tartar: 
Are not all of his protégés flatterers? 
How can his country keep peace? 
And the prince Imperial went into the cabaret business 
and read Lao Tse. 


It is the laconic common sense of the great Emperors that emerges most 
memorably from the chronicle; one can see why the Enlightenment dis- 
played a connoisseurship of their sayings, and why the publication by 
subscription of the Histoire was a public event. 

If the Chinese material. of the Pisan Cantos displays less urbanity of 
surface, and a sense of mysterium the Enlightenment was incapable of 
transmitting— 


in the light of light is the vsrtz 
“sunt lumina” said Erigena Scotus 
as of Shun on Mt Taishan 
—-still this new vision, attained by contact with the Chinese text without 
French mediation, never slides into the mere rapturously poetic; the 
solid 18th century criterion of social relevance remains: 


and in the hall of the forebears 

as from the beginning of wonders 
the paraclete that was present in Yao, the precision 
in Shun the compassionate 
in Yu the guider of waters. 


IV 


A paradigm of the ability to savour wisdom in particular sayings 
and actions, to conduct a life of the mind that could work through 
circumstance without entanglement therein, was what Pound found in 


* Histoire Générale de la Chine, ou Annales de cet Empire, traduites du Tong- 
Kien-Kang-Mou, par le feu pére Joseph Anne-Marie de Moyriac de Mailla, Paris, 
1777-83, 12 vols. 
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the France of the 18th century. He didn’t, needless to say, find there 
an ideal civilization; but he found a standpoint in sympathy with the 
modern world, yet outside the nineteenth century, and a prose language 
unclotted with merely decorative rhetoric. On this language he was able 
to base a verse without Milton and a prose without Pater. It was about 
1915, the year of the Lustra volume, when he had discovered the 18th 
century, that he was able to begin meditating the Cantos. The first thirty 
Cantos build toward the America that was rooted in Enlightened France; 
one of the most dramatic structural breaks in the poem is the irruption, 
with Canto XXXI, of Jeffersonian prose into Renaissance rhetoric. 

“The light of the eighteenth century,” however, gave him something 
more than a language of elegant urbanity. It revealed to him the clue 
to history that organizes the Cantos, the principle toward which he had 
been reaching when he first noted the nature of the contrast between 
James and de Gourmont, “the little paper flowers permanently visible 
inside the lumpy glass paperweights” and “characters differentiated by 
their modus of sensibility.” A pseudo-civilization, as Voltaire saw, 
supervenes when a Phyllidula surrounds herself with 


cabinets and chests from Martin (almost lacquer ) 
And your white vases from Japan, 

And the lustre of diamonds, 

Etcetera, etcetera, and etcetera. 


It was such a “civilization” that Henry James took for granted. Its tokens 
are things, “clutter, the bane of men moving”; its touchstone is the 
multiplication of things. 


With our eyes on the new gothic residence, with our 
eyes on Palladio, with a desire for seignieurial splendours 
(AGALMA, habadashery, clocks, ormoulu, brocatelli, 
tapestries, unreadable volumes bound in tree-calf, 
half-morocco, morocco, tooled edges, green ribbons, 
flaps, farthingales, fichus, cuties, shorties, pinkies 
et cetera 

Out of which things seeking an exit... (Canto XL) 


The exit is into a Carthaginian voyage, a duplicate of Odysseus’ expiation 
of the sack of Troy. 

The nineteenth century with its multiplied bric-a-brac Pound came 
to regard as something more than a tract of time uncongenial to his 
temperament. It acquired a rationale; it was “the age of usury” par 
excellence. Usury in Pound’s poetry means the assumption that money 
is wealth, that the coin in the hand (or, in letters, the word on the page ) 
is the supreme reality, that gold breeds; that crops and herds are mere 
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economic abstractions, that human beings are “labour,” that natural 
increase, the breeding of sheep, the fruition of grain, are the secondary, 
not the primary, manifestations of economic power. It means inability 
to see through the symbol to the reality, to see through the tool to its 
use, to see through conveniences and elegance to civilized living, il ben 
dell’sntelletto. 

It was by way of the Enlightenment’s respect for common-sense facts 
that Pound arrived at his diagnosis of history. The familiar Enlightenment 
epigrams, like “En pareil cas, il n'y a que le premier pas qui coiite,” 
exemplify something more than “wit”: their principle is the ability of 
reason to see through facts to their essential dynamics. The effect is 
witty because this penetration is unexpectedly juxtaposed with the 
données; it is shocking or blasphemous only per accidens. Canto LIV 
contains the anecdote of the minister Lou-kia and the know-nothing 
Emperor. The minister (B.C. 202) wanted the seminal books restored; 


to whom KAO: I conquered the empire on horseback. 
to whom Lou: Can you govern it in that manner? 


This isn’t a wise-crack but a mind unimpeded by military swagger per- 
ceiving the nature of government. It isn’t snobbish; it doesn’t imply 
that the empire could have been conquered from a library. 

Pound’s analogous act of penetration was his choice of gold as a 
controlling symbol. The nineteenth century chose the machine. Incapable 
of seeing that the object of work is production of “goods that are needed 
and wanted,” its poets and rhetoricians characteristically saw the machine 
only as a monster that put people out of work. The counter-symbol to 
the machine was Wordsworthian “nature” and Ruskin’s handicraft econ- 
omy. By 1910 the tradition of decorous English verse had undergone 
forty mutations of landscape-painting and was virtually bankrupt. This, 
it seemed to Pound from his vantage-point outside the nineteenth century, 
was because the perception underlying the original choice of symbols, 
machine vs. nature, was sentimental. It wasn’t a perception of what 
machines are for or what labour is for. Poetry depends on the mind, 
though it isn’t written by calculation. Even derivative poetry stands when 
it derives from someone's use of the mind. The eighteenth-century minds 
that dissociated elegant surroundings from civilization aided Pound in 
his dissociation between gold as a metal with certain uses, 


(None learneth to weave gold in her pattern) (Canto XLV) 
gold as ornament implying Rembrandtian darkness circumvolent 


(In the gloom the gold 
Gathers the light about it) (Canto XVII) 
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gold as a mere token of opulence 


(And his wife that would touch food but with forks 
Sed aureis forculis, that is 
with small golden prongs 
Bringing in, thus, the vice of luxuria ) (Canto XXVI) 


gold as a rhetorical epithet 


(The whole fortune of 
MacNarpen and Company is founded 
Upon Palgrave’s Golden Treasury ) (Canto XXII) 


and hence gold as the norm of wealth, used against reason to back credit 
the true basis of which is 


the abundance of nature 
with the whole folk behind it. (Canto LII) 


The nineteenth century could not see beyond gold; could not carry 
its sense of language beyond Tennyson’s aureate word, its economic 
thought beyond wages and the gold standard, its architectural sense 
beyond ornamentation, or its sense of civilization beyond elegant manners 
amid parlor bric-a-brac: the paper flowers in the glass paperweights of 
the scrupulously observant Henry James. 

That is the meaning of Pound's usury-axis; he continues to insist 
that literal usury coexists with this state of mind, but it is on the mind, 
not the mere economic arrangements, that his poetic focus rests. The 
mental climate in which he was able to achieve this focus and so bring 
his work out of cultured dilettantism is the greatest of his debts to 
France. It is royally paid in the gold of the eighty-first Canto, a gold of 
the mind, refined by mental passion (“the rest is dross”), unstealable, 
beyond counterfeit, a heritage which no government can contemplate, 
no booby receive, and no heir squander: 


What thou lovest well remains, 

the rest is dross 
What thou lov’st well shall not be reft from thee 
What thou lov’st well is thy true heritage 
Whose world, or mine or theirs 

or is it of none? 
First came the seen, then thus the palpable 
Elysium, though it were in the halls of hell, 
What thou lovest well is thy true heritage. . . . 


This final poetry is no longer close to French. It is rooted in English 
idiom; it would, one imagines, defy a translator. Between the Renaissance 
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and the twentieth century it was France that kept in being the mental 
world in which such work could be conceived. Via Lustra and much later 
work prolonging the tone of Lustra, Pound so formed his mind as to be 
able triumphantly to conceive it. 


HUGH KENNER’S volume, The Poetry of Ezra Pound, was published both 
in England and in America. 
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New Light on 
Baudelaire and Poe 


The most widely-known study of an American author is Baudelaire’s 
essay, “Edgar Poe, sa vie et ses oeuvres,” published in 1856 as the preface 
to the first volume of Les Histoires extraordinaires. Reprinted frequently 
in France and translated into almost every living language, this passionate 
defence of Poe neutralized, so far as Europe is concerned, the effect of 
Griswold’s vindictive “Memoir,” which for many years dominated the 
view of Poe held by the English-speaking world. 

France was the first country of continental Europe to show an interest 
in Poe’s work. The fact is not generally known, but as early as 1844 an 
imitation of his “William Wilson” was published in a Paris newspaper. 
During the next three years, a number of other imitations and transla- 
tions appeared in French periodicals, usually without mention of Poe's 
name. In 1847, Baudelaire happened to see some of these translations 
and was deeply affected by them, recognizing in their American author 
a kindred spirit. He at once procured a copy of the Wiley and Putnam 
edition of Poe’s Tales, from which he translated “Mesmeric Revelation,” 
published in July 1848. 

There is no documentary evidence that Baudelaire showed great 
interest in Poe during the next few years, despite the testimony of 
Asselineau and later biographers who have uncritically adopted his highly 
romanticized description of Baudelaire’s early infatuation with Poe's 
writings. According to these biographers, from the moment of his 
original discovery of Poe in 1847 (or even 1846, according to some 
versions ), Baudelaire applied himself unceasingly and for some seventeen 
years to the task of studying and translating Poe. The editor of one of 
the great critical editions of Baudelaire’s complete works even goes so 
far as to say that, after discovering his literary idol, Baudelaire immediately 
procured files of the American periodicals to which Poe had contributed 
(The Southern Literary Messenger, Gentleman’s Magazine, Broadway 
Journal, etc.), as well as the various editions of his works, notably the 
Tales of the grotesque and the arabesque and the posthumous edition 
published by Redfield in 1850. The same editor declares that, as soon as 
Baudelaire had discovered Poe and obtained possession of the above texts, 
he worked uninterruptedly on his translation of the tales, essays and 
poems, completing his labors, insofar as his intention as translator 
extended, as early as 1853! 
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It is difficult to understand how Asselineau’s history of the Poe 
translations has been able to obtain such unanimous acceptance, unsup- 
ported and even contradicted as it is by the established facts of Baudelaire’s 
chronology and bibliography. After his first translation, a very mediocre 
piece of work which seems to have attracted little if any attention at 
the time, Baudelaire was apparently too busy with other matters to 
devote much thought to Poe. One might even say that he “re-discovered” 
Poe during the summer or fall of 1851, for it is not until then that we 
find the first mention of the American writer in Baudelaire’s published 
correspondence. This revived interest in Poe was manifested, not by 
further translations of the tales, but by the publication of a forty-page 
study on “Edgar Allan Poe, sa vie et ses ouvrages” in the Revue de Paris 
for March and April 1852. 

With this article, the first biographical and critical study of Poe 
to appear in a foreign language, Baudelaire really inaugurated his cam- 
paign to make of the American writer “a great man for France.” Four 
years later, when he needed a preface for the first volume of his transla- 
tions, Baudelaire made use of this early work, with certain revisions, the 
most notable being the omission of several pages devoted to a critical 
discussion of Poe's tales. 

It has been generally assumed that the major basis of Baudelaire’s 
study was the Redfield edition of Poe’s works, and that the Griswold 
“Memoir” supplied practically all of the biographical details which it 
contained. This was a not implausible assumption, provided that one 
accepted the standard accounts of Baudelaire’s avidity as a collector of 
Poeana from 1847 onward; the first three volumes of the Redfield edition 
were published in 1850 and it seemed natural to suppose that Baudelaire 
would have managed to secure them before undertaking his comprehen- 
sive essay on the life and works of Poe. 

Nevertheless, certain significant differences between the texts of 1852 
and 1856, first noted by the late Jacques Crépet in his critical edition 
of Les Histoires extraordinaires, raised questions to which no satisfactory 
answers were then available. Why, inquired M. Crépet, if Baudelaire 
had indeed read Griswold in 1852, did he refrain from even passing 
reference to the despicable behavior of Poe’s literary executor, whom he 
was tO stigmatize in 1856 as a “pédagogue-vampire”? 

Hoping to solve partially at least some of the problems arising from 
the disparity of the early and revised texts of Baudelaire’s essay, I recently 
suggested to the members of my seminar on Baudelaire and Poe a search 
of American and English periodicals for contemporary articles on Poe 
which Baudelaire might conceivably have read. Mr. Jeremiah K. Burns, 
the student who assumed this rather laborious chore, in a remarkably 
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short time came forth with results which can only be described as 
sensational. 

In the Southern Literary Messenger for March 1850 Mr. Burns dis- 
covered an unsigned review of the first two volumes of the Redfield 
edition which bore an amazing resemblance to Baudelaire’s essay, so 
strong as to leave no possible doubt as to the major source of the latter. 
The author of the review, which is fairly well known to Poe scholars, 
but obviously not to those of Baudelaire, was John M. Daniel, who 
disliked Poe as a man, but who admired him as a writer, calling him 
“the greatest genius of the day” and predicting that “no other American 
has half the chances of a remembrance in the history of literature.” 

Approximately twenty-five of the forty pages of Baudelaire’s article 
in the Revue de Paris were translated almost word-for-word from the 
Southern Literary Messenger review by Daniel. The French and American 
articles exhibit identical organization into three divisions. The first, 
devoted to a biographical sketch of Poe, is the one which shows least 
tampering by Baudelaire, who, for the most part, is content to translate 
Daniel quite literally, although he does not hesitate, upon occasion, to 
interject a few lines of personal comment, usually concerning Poe's mis- 
treatment at the hands of his countrymen, and also to omit words, phrases 
and sentences in order to soften Daniel's aspersions. 


The method used by Baudelaire in translating this portion of his 
essay is very much like the one which he described in his own words, 
in respect to his adaptation of De Quincey’s English Opium Eater: 
‘jy ai joint, par-ci par-la, mes réflexions personnelles; mais jusqu’a quelle 
dose ai-je introduit ma personnalité dans l’auteur original, c'est ce que 
je serais actuellement bien empéché de dire. J’ai fait un tel amalgame 
que je ne saurais y reconnaitre la part qui vient de moi, laquelle, d’ailleurs, 
ne peut étre que fort petite.” 


It is well known that in 1852 Baudelaire’s knowledge of English, 
which was never completely trustworthy, was shaky indeed. Comparing 
the text of his essay with the English original, we find several “boners” 
which draw a smile, after lying unsuspected for over a century in the 
pages of the Revue de Paris. I cannot refrain from quoting one particu- 
larly amusing example of Baudelaire’s befuddlement. Daniel declared, in 
describing Poe's fondness for alcohol, that “he would go at once to a bar 
and drink off glass after glass as fast as its tutelar genius could mix them.” 
This statement, through the magic combination of Baudelaire’s sympathy 
for Poe and his comparative ignorance of the English language, is 
transformed into the following: “il allait se planter au comptoir, et il 
buvait coup sur coup jusqu’a ce que son bon Ange fit noyé.” 
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In the second section of his essay, which describes Poe’s appearance 
and manners, Baudelaire continues to follow Daniel, though not so closely. 
Here enters the second of the discoveries made by Mr. Burns: an obituary 
notice on Poe by John R. Thompson, also published in the Southern 
Literary Messenger, in the issue for November 1849. The borrowings 
from Thompson are far less numerous than those from Daniel, but they 
are nevertheless considerable. 

Up to this point, we have been concerned merely with biographical 
facts and personal description, elements for which Baudelaire was of 
necessity obliged to draw on American sources, directly or indirectly. 
Whether he derived this information from Griswold or from Daniel and 
Thompson is not without importance, as I shall point out later, but the 
fact remains that in the first two sections of his essay Baudelaire was 
largely, if not entirely, dependent upon second-hand information. 

It is when we come to consider the third section of Baudelaire’s 
essay, devoted to detailed and comprehensive criticism of Poe’s writings, 
in which the author’s critical genius would have full play, that comparison 
with Daniel and Thompson yields the most astounding result of all. 
Except for over-elaborate discussion of seven of Poe's short-stories (all of 
them, save only Bérénice, contained in the 1845 edition of Tales) and 
for a few remarkably inept comments on “To Helen,” there is sub- 
stantially not one line of original criticism to be found, the section being 
based fundamentally, like the first two, on the judgments expressed by 
Daniel and Thompson. 

Knowing the extreme originality and independence of Baudelaire 
in respect to literary and other criticism, there’ is only one conclusion 
that can be drawn from the facts that I have just presented. It is that 
when Baudelaire wrote his brilliant essay on Poe’s life and works he 
was almost as ignorant of the latter as he was of the former. Assuming 
that Baudelaire could be depended on to give a personal opinion on 
each of the works of Poe with which he was actually familiar, it is 
possible to determine with a very high probability of accuracy, just 
which works he had read in 1852 and which he had not. 

There can be no question whatever of his having full knowledge of 
the twelve tales in the Wiley and Putnam edition of 1845; his translation 
of “Mesmeric Revelation” was based on the text of that edition and his 
comments on other stories contained in it are unmistakably original. 
He had also read Bérénice in the Southern Literary Messenger, as well 
as the three or four poems quoted in the articles by Daniel and Thompson. 
On the other hand, he had not read Arthur Gordon Pym (simply repro- 
ducing the extract quoted by Daniel and the latter's comments), nor 
the critical papers on poetry (except as paraphrased in part by Daniel), 
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nor most of the tales and poems—not even The Raven! Certainly, in 
view of his lack of first-hand knowledge of Poe's writings, it must be 
conceded that Baudelaire was extraordinarily successful in his effort to 
give the impression of having mastered the American writer's works. 
A hoax, if you will, but a hoax that Baudelaire’s master, Poe, would have 
appreciated to the fullest. 

It follows naturally that Baudelaire had not seen the Redfield edition 
and the Griswold “Memoir” when he wrote his essay for the Revue 
de Paris, although he did make use of both in revising the essay for 
publication in 1856. The extent. of this revision has frequently been 
over-stated—first of all by Baudelaire himself in a letter to his mother. 
In some instances, the “corrections” which he made were not exactly 
felicitous; he might have done better to retain the original version, 
while omitting, of course, the critical portion of the essay, as he was 
wise enough to do. 

The revelation of the real sources of the 1852 essay, by making it 
possible to determine the exact extent of Baudelaire’s knowledge of 
Poe's work at that date, makes a valuable contribution also toward a 
definitive solution of the long-debated question of the extent of the 
influence which the American author's verse and poetic theories might 
have had on the composition of Les Fleurs du Mal. From a letter written 
by Baudelaire to Ancelle in 1849 and from a statement to the same 
effect contained in Asselineau’s biography, it would appear that virtually 
all of the poems which were published in the first edition of 1857 were 
written before 1850. If, as late as 1852, Baudelaire had read, and probably 
not long before, only three or four of Poe’s poems and none of his 
critical articles, it stands to reason that such critics as Lemonnier and 
Rhodes, who have minimized the possibility of such influence, are on 
very solid ground. 


W. T. BANDY of the University of Wisconsin has gained international 
fame for his work on Baudelaire. 
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Robert Penn Warren 
and the Myth of the Outlaw 


To the southwest of Kentucky and the fertile area called “the blue grass” 
lies a region which, by its economic characteristics, seems rather to 
resemble its neighboring state of Tennessee: Cumberland Valley. Robert 
Penn Warren was born there in 1905. He assures me that the appearance 
of the land barely differs from that of the blue-grass region, through 
which I have traveled: vast fields of corn and tobacco, pastures surrounded 
by white fences on which roam the most beautiful horses in the country 
(Kentucky is famous for its Bourbon and its race horses; an American 
saying goes that the women there are beautiful and the horses fast—or 
the reverse). 


The northern part of Kentucky is at the border between the North and 
the South, the two important historic and geographic divisions of the 
United States. But Cumberland Valley, resting against the great buttress 
of the Allegheny mountains, belongs to the South. There, memories of 
the old southern civilization and of the Civil War that ravaged it are 
still burning hotly. “My grandfather was an officer in the Confederate 
Army,” Robert Penn Warren told me, “and throughout my childhood, 
I heard stories of the war told by people who had witnessed it.” Perhaps 
he is the little boy in one of his short stories who asks, “Grandpa, did 
you ever kill a Yankee?” Robert Penn Warren remembers having seen 
federal soldiers come to his town to suppress an uprising of tobacco 
planters. The officers, by right of requisition, were billeted in the homes 
of townspeople (he remembered this episode when writing Night Rider). 
In the minds of those who had been defeated during the Civil War, 
these troops corresponded to General Sherman's soldiers who had pillaged 
the countryside fifty years before. The government in Washington had 
remained the enemy who drained all the wealth of the region toward the 
east. Robert Penn Warren does not, however, hide his hostility for 
Washington only on the subject of domestic policy. Rooseveltian from 
the start, he has always indicated partisanship for intervention in Europe. 
On the subject of civil rights, Penn Warren disputes the intrusion of the 
federal government in state legislation. His attitude on this point, although 
less doctrinal, resembles Faulkner’s such as it appears in Intruder in the 
Dust. One can summarize Robert Penn Warren’s political position by 
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saying that he is a regionalist in the grand Jeffersonian tradition of 
the South. 

The weight of defeat in the War between the States (a Southerner 
will always refuse to call it the Civil War), the humiliation that followed, 
the resentment against a victor who appeared merciless in his conquest, 
all this lies heavily on the destiny of the South. A romanticism of lost 
causes, an attraction to failure: such are the consequences of this state 
of abasement. Although to a lesser degree, one recognizes in Robert Penn 
Warren’s works the same spell cast by history, the same irresistible call to 
emigration (into the past, into poetry, into a sense of honor) that are 
the signposts of the Faulknerian universe. 

The War between the States was one of those vast and complex 
problems of history that crystallized passions and interests; in which 
absolutes confronted each other, such as the mystical and political, 
justice and order; in which the fatal issue is in the blood of the Civil War. 
But what must not be forgotten, that which reminds us of works like 
those of Faulkner, Penn Warren, Katherine Ann Porter and the mag- 
nificant “pléiade” of Southern writers, is that the Civil War was for 
America a tragic and wonderful occasion for the awakening of the self- 
conscience, and to it is owed a great part of the spiritual richness of 
the country. 


It is necessary to insist on this historic tradition in which the works 
of Penn Warren take their root. These works are among the richest in 
historic tenor that the American novel offers us. 

These works are also more artful, richer in literary tenor than those 
of the novelists of the 20's: Hemingway, Scott Fitzgerald, Dos Passos. 
This stems, no doubt, from the cultural background of Robert Penn 
Warren who, before becoming a novelist, was a poet and a critic. 
Graduate of Berkeley, California and of Yale, student at Oxford, Penn 
Warren taught for some time at the University of Louisiana. There, he 
directed the Southern Review, that for four years was one of the best 
literary reviews in the United States. 

Almost all of the writers who were gathered around the Southern 
Review came from the group called the Fugitives, whose rallying point 
was Nashville, Tennessee. This name of Fugitives was borrowed from 
American history: it served to designate, before the Civil War, the slaves 
who escaped from the South and sought refuge in the North. In 1854, 
under political pressure exerted by southern representatives, a federal law 
was passed prohibiting northerners from sheltering escaped slaves. It was 
from the North, however, and from all that it represents: materialism, 
industrialism, banking power, that the new “fugitives” sought escape. 
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The Southern Review printed previously unpublished writings of the 
most representative exponents of the new school of criticism (it would 
perhaps be more accurate to speak of “tendency”) that flourishes today 
in all the American universities under the name of new criticism: John 
Crowe Ransom, Alan Tate, Cleanth Brooks. A repudiation of the methods 
of historic criticism (honored at the Sorbonne since Taine); an attempt 
at substituting scientific criticism for impressionistic criticism, based on 
a study of style and metaphor; a technical analysis of the work disregard- 
ing all sociological contingencies—these are the aims of the new criticism 
that until now has been applied principally to poetry. 

In actuality, a Southern Review “group” has never existed, and 
nowhere does one find a manifesto defining its common aims and ideals. 
The editors of the review took their material where they found it, without 
any other criterion than that of literary value. Nor can one group together 
the collaborators of the review under a single political banner, even 
though the majority among them belonged to the southern agrarian party 
which, on the eve of the 1929 crash, advocated a kind of regional decen- 
tralization, a return to a better-balanced economy, liberated from the 
power of the New York banks and the corporations of the East. It seems 
to me, however, that one might see in the writers of the Southern Review 
certain literary tendencies which, like political leanings, find themselves 
identified by a southern regionalism (taking their roots in the memories 
of the Civil War) and a defiance of, if not a hostility toward, the dictator- 
ship of the North. Perhaps one may find in this southern literature a 
reply to the expatriate, cosmopolitan and New York literature of the 
20’s': Hemingway, Scott Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, even Thomas Wolfe, 
who though born in the South became a sort of deserter (it is noteworthy 
that for Robert Penn Warren, only Wolfe's first book which tells of his 
childhood in the South merits being considered a masterpiece—the suc- 
ceeding volumes he finds far weaker, as though New York had spoiled the 
writer). This literary geography remains highly fragile, and I outline 
it with caution. I believe that a Richard Wright, for example, although 
born in the South, should not be associated with the southern group 
but rather with the “realists” of the 20's, like Dos Passos and a little 
later Steinbeck. One of the characteristics of this southern literature is 
that it affirms, in opposition to the realism and naturalism of New York, 
purely literary values, above all style. More elaborate, more cultured, it 
is not like the “New York novel” which was born of journalism and has 
remained closely related to it. The literature of the South is more closely 
akin to Henry James and before him to Melville and Poe. 


1 (Author’s note) A reply also to such violent attacks on the South as were 
made by Mencken. 
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The great problem for the southern writers is the negro problem, 
derived from the question of slavery over which their fathers fought. 
And this is for them not only a problem of social justice and political 
emancipation; it is a moral and metaphysical problem. Slavery is the 
South’s siz. Each southerner receives at birth, like a birthmark, the burden 
of the negro problem and the determinism of defeat. All of Faulkner's 
works can be explained by this theology. The works of Penn Warren 
appear to us like a mythology of redemption and there is no doubt that 
the sense of failure on which they are built finds its source in this 
determinism. Robert Penn Warren’s hero is guilty, impure, seeking his 
redemption along personal lines. But for Robert Penn Warren, all litera- 
ture and all poetry are impure. His is a universe of downfall and impurity, 
a universe of Before the Redemption, like Faulkner's (I refer the reader 
on this point to the remarkable analysis made by Claude-Edmonde Magny 
of Faulkner’s work in /’Age du Roman américain) in which the fallen 
inhabitants must save themselves by their own means. “The successful 
man—,” says one of Penn Warren’s characters, “saint, murderer, politician, 
pick-pocket, scholar, sensualist, costermonger—offers only the smooth sur- 
face, like an egg. In so far as he is truly successful, he has no story. He 
is pure. But poetry is concerned only with failure, distortion, imbalance— 
with impurity. And poetry itself is impurity. The pure cry of pain is not 
poetry. The pure gasp and sigh of love is not poetry. Poetry is the 
impurity which an active being secretes to become pure. It is the glitter 
of pus, richer than Ind, the monument in dung, the oyster’s pearl.” 

The Southern Review played an important role in the literary orienta- 
tion of the country by contributing, for one thing, to the disengagement 
of literature and the novel from political and social problems. The result 
was the sudden devaluation of the novelists of the 20’s: Dos Passos, 
Steinbeck and even Hemingway, as occurred in France but inversely, 
when the “littérature engagée” following Malraux and Sartre, suddenly 
devaluated such writers as Giraudoux and Mauriac. The novels of Robert 
Penn Warren, although they resound with the political problems of our 
age and of the past are not really concerned with them except on a 
poetic and metaphysical level. In a sense, they are allegorical novels. It is 
perhaps the work of Bernanos which most evokes that of Penn Warren 
in its lyric richness and its metaphysical concern. I would say that Penn 
Warren could be placed in a category with Balzac, while a Hemingway 
seems to be completely on the side of Stendhal. 

In this study, when I speak of Penn Warren's works I refer exclusively 
to his novels. His poetry, criticism and plays should at least be mentioned 
here. All the King’s Men was a play before being a novel and the work 
the author is now doing is a long dramatic poem. 
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Robert Penn Warren has written a collection of short stories, The 
Circus in the Attic and four novels which can be grouped two by two: 
Night Rider and World Enough and Time, historic novels set in the 
nineteenth century; At Heaven's Gate and All the King’s Men, peopled 
with present-day characters. But we shall see that these two novels are 
also, in a way, historic novels, chronicles of an era in which the imagina- 
tion is guided and limited by historic themes. 


II 


The little I have said about the literary quality of Robert Penn Warren's 
novels suffices to indicate the factor responsible for the underlying unity: 
style. Of an extraordinary richness, abounding in images and metaphors, 
employing leitmotifs and all the wealth of an immense vocabulary, at 
the same time colloquial and scholarly, Robert Penn Warren's style 
manifests all the characteristics of lyricism. Even the realism of his language 
does not seem to me to be so much the fruit of a deliberate desire to 
reproduce reality as it is the result of a tremendous verbal virtuosity 
that is the appanage of a poet. And the novelist amuses himself in repro- 
ducing for us the savor of the idiomatic (which does not facilitate the 
reading of his works and even less their translation) for the pure pleasure 
of verbal juggling which beguiles, intoxicates and sometimes fatigues. 
One whole part of At Heaven’s Gate accomplishes the tour de force of 
being written in a language which mixes with the dialect of illiterate 
mountain people the images suggested by constant reading of the Bible— 
the mixture is savory. Robert Penn Warren does not evade the reproach 
of a certain excessive verbalism: the unnecessary length of his novels 
attests to that. In his case, as sometimes in the case of Bernanos, poetry 
(which can sometimes turn into pathos) frequently replaces psychology. 
In fact, Robert Penn Warren is not a psychologist, but a dramatist. 
What is striking in his novels is not the accuracy of description but the 
explosive force of its narration, the art of setting the scene, the dramatic 
power. There is no novelistic technique more skillful than his. A novel 
written by him is a puzzle patiently constructed, in which each piece 
fits ineluctably one into the other; it is an infernal machine that is made 
to strike at the right moment by a mechanism of infallible clockmaking. 

In order to tie together his situations, to plot his moves, the novelist 
needs slow, minute preparation. We are not immediately plunged into 
the action, carried away by the pace of the tales, as in a Hemingway novel 
which gives us no information concerning the family or social background 
of the hero—the Hemingway hero is nude, almost without identity or 
civil status. Contrarily in the case of Penn Warren, environments are 
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extensively depicted. The novelist retraces the passage of generations, 
enumerates the titles of properties, makes out inventories. The behavior 
of his heroes finds an explanation in a family scandal, an old rivalry, 
a forgotten debt. Nemesis reigns over this world doomed to bitterness 
and crime. 

One clearly sees that a certain slowness in the exposition is essential 
to Robert Penn Warren, but the reader is repaid the effort that is 
demanded of him. The threads of the action once gathered, the play 
begins. On each page the effects so carefully rehearsed perform their 
parts. Characters who seemed of secondary importance, for whom one 
was loath to understand the author's complaisance, suddenly move into 
first place. One really must admire the guile with which the author 
manoeuvres the reader's interest up to the last page, suspending the 
action by means of a narrative interpolated in the novel (the story of 
the buffalo hunter in Night Rider; the one of the sold slave in All the 
King’s Men; the jailer’s story in World Enough and Time), narrative that 
is like a moment of remission before the final agony. It is not until the 
end of the work that the reader is captured by the beauty of this novelistic 
architecture and its absolute necessity. He then understands the planning 
of those twelve or fifteen long chapters jointed one on the other like 
the scenes of an inexorable tragedy. This technique bestows on the tale 
the dignity of an ancient myth. And in truth, these are modern myths, 
parallel to those of Greece, which Robert Penn Warren has made spring 
out of American soil and history. 


The plots of Robert Penn Warren's novels were furnished by historic 
or political chronicles and his characters were suggested by actual per- 
sonages. One cannot see how it could be otherwise, and in a way all 
his novels are romans a clefs. Or should one perhaps reserve the name 
roman @ clefs for those novels in which the characters were modeled 
after celebrated figures of history and politics? However, the reader and 
the critic constantly overemphasize the importance of these clefs. Should 
a detail in the personality of a character resemble a known figure, then 
nothing more is needed to accuse the novel of being a slavish copy. The 
novel is no longer a novel but memoirs or journalism. The author 
is reproached with having abused the reader's faith and from then 
on the hero is judged only by the degree of resemblance to his model 
(a model so obvious that critics are still in disagreement as to his 
identity). Everyone in the United States recognized in the portrait of 
Willie Stark, hero of All the King’s Men, the notorious Huey Long, 
governor of the state of Louisiana. Popular orator adored by the masses, 
he instituted a sort of dictatorship that thrived on demagogy, corruption 
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and blackmail. Huey Long made himself the “defender of the down trod- 
den” and it is undeniable that his rise to power was marked by important 
social accomplishments: hospitals, schools, etc. To achieve these ends, 
all means were acceptable. Robert Penn Warren, who taught at the 
University of Baton Rouge during the period of Huey Long's reign over 
Louisiana, was able closely to follow the career of this dictator. He bor- 
rowed several episodes from his life and had his hero die in the same 
manner as the politician: by being shot at by a young doctor from the 
steps of the Capitol building. From this, to ascertain that the novelist 
was an intimate of the governor, therefore a reprehensible fascist, there 
was only one step. There are some who have lightheartedly made this 
step. As it happens, Robert Penn Warren never once saw Huey Long; 
he has never shared his ideas and if it is true that the personality of 
Willie Stark was suggested by that of the dictator, it remains nevertheless 
an original creation. And why should the fact of having an illustrious 
model diminish any of the authenticity of a fictional hero? The French 
reader who has never heard of Huey Long is in no way less captivated 
by the figure of Willie Stark. 

Bogan Murdock, hero of At Heaven's Gate, finance magnate, obsessed 
with the desire for power which makes of him a family tyrant, a pro- 
vincial satrap, was suggested to Robert Penn Warren by two of those 
fabulous men whom America saw flourishing during the aftermath of 
the first World War, men who carved political principalities out of the 
southern and middlewestern states, reigning through the intermediary 
of a political machine. They surrounded themselves with artists and 
writers and played at being Renaissance tyrants. Private Porsum, another 
hero of At Heaven’s Gate also has a model: a World War I hero unhappily 
famous for having trafficked in his glory. Like all novelists, Robert Penn 
Warren has to stimulate his imagination with actual happenings and 
living persons. His two historic novels have true stories as their point of 
departure. Mr. Munn, hero of Night Rider and Jeremiah Beaumont, of 
World Enough and Time really existed. The writer follows their stories 
more or less faithfully such as they have been conserved by History. 
But this History, dry enumeration of facts devoid of any spark of life, 
he animates and enriches. He successively places himself in the shoes 
of everyone who participated. Robert Penn Warren's last novel, World 
Enough and Time, is the one that most deliberately follows the form of 
a chronicle. The author has retained the supposed confession of the hero 
which serves to support the narration and from which he cites numerous 
passages. This procedure creates between the author and his subject, 
between the reader and the story a withdrawal, a supreme detachment 
which confers a sort of mythical grandeur on the hero. 
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In Night Rider, the writer attains this same withdrawal from the 
hero in a fascinating manner—by giving the hero throughout the novel 
the title of Mister. Engaged in the most brutal adventures, Mr. Munn, 
by sheer virtue of this Méster, maintains a sort of unreality, like a romantic 
aureole. It is noteworthy that the novelist is particularly fond of designat- 
ing his characters by their titles or nicknames: Private Porsum, the 
Senator, Sugar Boy, La Grand’Bosse, Mr. Munn. I see in this mannerism 
the desire to imbue the character with mythical power and to glorify 
him in a symbol. It is also—with the numerous literary allusions and 
titles of works, borrowings from interesting quotations—a factor which 
contributes in giving the fictional world of Robert Penn Warren an 
impersonal, sacerdotal quality, the impression that we have been specta- 
tors to the very slow, very moving unfolding of an ancient mystery. 


Ill 


A study of Robert Penn Warren’s works following the methods of the 
American new criticism (of which he himself is one of the representa- 
tives) would perhaps reveal, with much more skill and some obscurity, 
the profound significance of the images, metaphors and myths. More 
modestly, I would like to try to analyse some of the major themes of 
the work and the archetypes through which they are expressed. 

The essential problem that launches Robert Penn Warren's novel 
is one of salvation. Temporal, individual salvation that is assured when 
the one who seeks it has found his own truth. This quest for one’s own 
truth is identified for Penn Warren’s heroes, with the quest for the Truth 
and Justice. But a man can be free only if he has the courage to break with 
his environment, to defy the law and, if need be, to declare war on society. 
It is thus by means of revolt that he attains salvation and the favorite 
myth in which the theme of redemption is incarnated is the myth of 
the outlaw. The outlaw is vanquished, but his defeat matters little. In 
his downfall he finds personal justification. 

The first of Robert Penn Warren’s novels could serve as a general 
title for all his works: Night Rider. A literal translation of the expres- 
sion—Cavalier de la Nuit cannot possibly render the rich meaning it 
has in American history and mythology. A night rider is not only a 
cavalier nocturne, he is a man who believes himself charged with the 
lofty mission of meting out justice and vengeance which he executes in 
defiance of the law. In the heroic days of the “frontier,” it was at night 
that these missionaries undertook their punitory expeditions against 
bandits, horse thieves and political adversaries. The name has remained 
and serves to designate any individual who is active in the triumphing 
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of any ideal of justice, whatever it may be. The name has been given 
to the members of the Ku Klux Klan; it is also applied to the vigilantes 
of the West who, toward the end of the last century, instituted a kind 
of martial law in San Francisco. It is thus of a chowan* or of a camisard® 
that the night rider reminds us—rich and complex character, at the same 
time judge and criminal, martyr of a cause most frequently condemned 
by History. 

One of the most extraordinary night riders in American history was 
John Brown whose adventures have been related by Robert Penn Warren. 
A New England puritan, John Brown was haunted by the problem of 
slavery and dreamed of becoming the liberator of the slaves. In order 
to achieve this, he conceived of a wild scheme: at the head of a small 
band of desperados he executed a surprise attack on an ammunition depot 
in Virginia. He believed that his attack would unleash a slave rebellion 
and that the slaves would flock to join his band. After a forty-eight-hour 
massacre, John Brown, besieged in his depot, was made prisoner. Tried 
and condemned to death, he was hanged. Two years later in 1861, the 
war between the States broke out and John Brown became a hero of 
the cause for anti-slavery, a precursor of President Lincoln in the 
new crusade. 

The man was a far cry from the image legend erected. Shady business 
man harrowed by debts; gang leader; horse thief and murderer, half 
crazed moreover (there is no longer the possibility of doubt )—such a 
man was John Brown. But what interests us in this personage is the 
first image of a type into whose mold the novelist will pour the greater 
part of his heroes. Though he may have been half mad, John Brown was 
none the less an idealist, haunted by an idea: anti-slavery. In order to 
realize his idea he did not hesitate before crime and revolt. He was an 
authentic night rider. Carried away by his southern bitterness, Robert 
Penn Warren hardly emphasizes this aspect of his hero, but one senses, 
nevertheless, the admiration that is torn from him by this wild old man, 
marvelous artisan of his own destiny. 

John Brown became a myth and it seems that this myth so captivated 
the imagination of the writer that he will never do anything else, in his 
novels, than develop variations of this same theme. Mr. Munn, the hero 
of Night Rider, leader of nightly expeditions whose aim is to punish 

2 (Translator’s note) Breton royalist group during the French Revolution which 
fought under Jean Cottereau, called Jean Chouan, in order to avoid service in the 
army of the Republic after 1793. Aided by the nobility the chouans began what 


is now known as the War of Vendée which continued into the early 1800’s under 
the Consulate. 

3 French protestants who, in 1685 after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
revolted and were so named because they wore shirts (camiso is dialect) under 
their jackets. 
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recalcitrant farmers and to aid in the success of a tobacco growers’ insur- 
rection, is the spiritual son of John Brown. Jeremiah Beaumont is also 
a night rider (it is not essential that the “cause” be political) when he 
leaves at night to avenge the honor of his wife. And the night visit of 
Willie Stark and Jack to the Senator, in All the King’s Men, for the 
purpose of compelling the latter to support the governor, by means of 
blackmail, is yet another modern image of the old “frontier raids,” when 
the law rested in the hands of a few unscrupulous citizens. At Heaven's 
Gate has for heroine a finance magnate’s daughter, Sue Murdock. She 
is also a rebel who goes as far as joining a picket line in order to show 
her defiance of her father. But the real figure of a night rider in this 
book is the mountaineer Ashby Windham, a sinner who one day believes 
he has heard the call of God and travels over roads and into cities to 
confess his faith and display the joy that fills him. “I stood in the street 
and I told folks how it was. How the Lord had laid it on me to tell 
folks. I told them my wickedness and how the wicked man will come 
down low. I met folks in the big road and I told them. I told them how 
peace come in my heart and it was lak sunshine when the clouds are gone.” 

Similarly, all of Robert Penn Warren’s heroes confess their faith. 
That society wishes not to recognize them plunges them only deeper 
into their dream of justice. And it is indeed the bitterest of ironies that 
Ashby Windham, who has assembled about himself a small group of 
outcasts and prostitutes with whom he shares his evangelical mission, 
should be involved with a mob that fires a gun at a policeman. His 
religious expeditions have the same pitiful outcome as the political expedi- 
tions of Mr. Munn, as the tragic expedition of Jeremiah Beaumont, as 
the night visit paid to the Senator by Jack: murder and shame. These 
men are scandalmongers and therefore intolerable to society. In the eyes 
of the law they are vagrants, murderers and blackmailers. They are 
mystics lost in politics, victims of the absurd who follow the pattern of 
Camus’ Meursault whom they resemble (both of them murderers, it is 
however for false reasons that Meursault and Jeremiah Beaumont are 
condemned). Doubtlessly they have taken on their rebellion with all 
its consequences, but have they really chosen it? It is rather an accident 
of destiny that has constrained them to it in spite of themselves. Mr. 
Munn did not want to join the rebelling Tobacco Growers’ Association; 
Jeremiah Beaumont did not want to mix in politics and happiness would 
probably have made him forget his vengeful mission; Jack had no desire 
to get involved in Willie Stark’s campaign. The final word of this adven- 
ture could easily be that of the pathetic Charles Bovary: “The fault is 
fate’s,” or perhaps that of the bar owner who testifies at Meursault’s trial: 
“It's a misfortune.” All of Robert Penn Warren’s heroes are marked for 
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all eternity by misfortune; they are champions of forever-lost causes—like 
the cause of the South, the fatality of which lies on them indirectly. And 
it is doubtlessly from this that their “family resemblance” stems—the 
same reprobate aspect and somber lucidity at the core of the most wild 
idealism that comes from being born in the great despair of the South. 

They fail. It is fated that in their fight against society they should 
wind up underneath. Man’s justice is a caricature of justice. All of Robert 
Penn Warren’s works testify to its mocking relativity. Crimes unpunished 
or punished by false testimony, trials distorted by politics, judicial errors, 
blackmail—this is what he shows us. The only criterion of man’s justice 
is his success. The South’s cause was evidently unjust since it was defeated. 
Yet the Confederate soldiers had the illusion of fighting for a just 
cause—the cause of their rights and honor. John Brown abandoned by 
all is executed as a traitor. Two years later he becomes a martyr. What 
would have happened to the Washingtons and Jeffersons had the War of 
Independence turned to England’s advantage? Justice and law according 
to man “was the horse they thought would win. And if you haven't won, 
what you've done wasn’t right and it wasn’t justice; because only those 
who won have survived to say what was right and justice.” Robert Penn 
Warren's heroes are thus forced to substitute for the canons of man’s 
justice, the demands of his heart and mind. It is in himself, at the 
depth of this “court of Justice” where he has withdrawn, that he finds his 
duty. “And all that a man could hope was that his heart was pure and 
his feelings just and right.” 

What experience could be more derisive than Mr. Munn’s, a lawyer, 
who obtains the acquittal of a man of whose innocence he is persuaded 
only to discover proof of his complete guilt? He has thus been, in spite 
of himself, an instrument of injustice. The only thing left for him to do 
is to amend this outrage to justice. By his own hand he kills his former 
client. It is here that the basic defect in Penn Warren's hero appears, the 
flaw in his character—his boundless pride. Implacable logician, like all 
illuminati, he is led to making of himself an instrument of justice. He 
becomes prey to an idea, the cause he embraces. The distance that 
separates him from other men continues increasing. Not for a moment 
does the thought come to him that he also may be wrong. He believes 
himself charged with a mission; he hears voices; receives mysterious 
messages; sees prophetic signs in the most insignificant occurrences of 
daily life. Bound by his oath—a sense of honor—he no longer under- 
stands the language of other men. But these words—honor, oath—only 
serve to explain the utter impossibility of his adapting himself to the 
world. Among other men he is a perpetual exile. The problem that is 
presented to him is that of incarnating his dream, of finally finding 
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contact with other men, of establishing an act that will be incorporated 
in the progress of the world. He cannot accomplish this. He is thus 
driven to murder—the only means left him to force open the door of 
communication with the world. 


Opposite his heroes Robert Penn Warren has placed characters who 
are their living antitheses. They live in harmony with the world, they 
succeed, they prosper. There is Willie, Jeremiah Beaumont’s friend, 
always smiling, simple and affectionate—but so entrenched in the ways 
of the world that betrayal and lies seem natural to him. There is the 
Senator and Jack’s mother in All the King’s Men; Bogan Murdock in 
At Heaven's Gate. All of these people belong to the “world of flesh” as 
opposed to the “world of ideas” in which the Mr. Munns, the Jeremiah 
Beaumonts, the Willie Starks, the Jacks, the Sue Murdocks are enclosed. 
Between these two worlds there is no communication, except by virtue 
of spent blood. Crime becomes the chosen means through which the 
redemption of the hero is accomplished. Then the idea redeems the 
carnal world on the condition that the idea itself be redeemed, that is 
to say that it manifest itself in an act of vengeance and justice. “Now 
he knew that the world would redeem the idea. He knew now that the 
idea had to take flesh, not to redeem but to be redeemed.” 


This conflict between the “world of ideas” and the “world of flesh” 
is symbolized with the greatest amount of force in At Heaven’s Gate. 
The “world of ideas” is the mountain (this mountain in Cumberland 
where the author was born) where Ashby Windham comes from. The 
“world of flesh” is the city (Nashville), fief of the banker Murdock. 
The author establishes a sort of counterpoint between the mountain and 
the valley, between Ashby Windham’s story and the description of the 
corrupt and fake world that gravitates about Murdock. It seems that there 
is no tie between the themes that are interwoven, except perhaps at the 
end of the book. In All the Kimg’s Men, the “world of ideas” is that of 
Willie Stark and his lieutenants (for the “world of ideas” is not pure; 
it is no purer than the other, and like the other knows crime and corrup- 
tion; but this foulness is redeemed by an idea of justice), gamblers who 
lose before they start, living in transient hotels, having neither tradition 
nor breeding. The “world of flesh” is that of the Senator and Jack's 
mother, living in their beautiful mansions at the edge of the river, pro- 
tected by the shelves of their libraries and the doors of their safes. 
This world always pulls through, even after Willie and Jack have 
unmasked it. The Senator escapes them by suicide. The politicians who 
formerly opposed Stark, before uniting with him, also represent the 
“world of flesh” and their final triumph is eloquent. 
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This triumph is the ironic twist that underlines the vanity of all 
idealism—Homais’ “legion of honor” at the end of Madame Bovary. 
Ic two of his other novels, Robert Penn Warren has recourse to an 
analogous process which symbolizes the triumph of the “world of flesh.” 
It appears at the end of At Heaven’s Gate, when Bogan Murdock, standing 
under a portrait of Jefferson Davis, president of the Southern Confedera- 
tion, received the press and announces his confidence in the fight he is 
about to wage; it is, at the end of World Enough and Time, the satiric 
lines that establish the economic and political account of Kentucky whose 
wealth takes on the aspect of a disavowal of Jeremiah Beaumont’s 
mad idealism. 

The conflict between the two worlds, between the two types of men— 
the champion of an ideal and the slick politician; the conflict between 
mysticism and politics is inevitable. And yet a door remains open; a 
current of redemption moves from one world into the other and it is 
this current that gives the fictional world of Robert Penn Warren—this 
plugged-up world in which the righteous are punished and the fraudulent 
win—its theological greatness. The outlaws do not die in vain. By their 
ordeals and their martyrdom they acquire virtues that are carried over 
to those who defeated them and to that world which rejected them. By 
an effect comparable to the Christian dogma of the reversibility of 
merits, Robert Penn Warren’s heroes redeem the arrogant, the politicos 
and the Judases. Only Ashby Windham manages to open the eyes of his 
cousin Private Porsum, mountain fugitive who passed into the service 
of the world; Private Porsum abandons Murdock and starts off on the 
road of expiation. It is the long martyrdom of Jeremiah Beaumont, a 
martyrdom of which he had been the principal artisan, that many years 
later inspires Willie’s remorse and provokes his suicide. It is the example 
of his father, he too lost in the clouds of the Idea, that opens Jack’s eyes. 
And there is the loftier vantage point of History, where the woeful 
failures of these outlaws find their justification. These men play their 
role in the haggard march of humanity. Even crime—which were rightful 
“executions” and which were crimes?—contributes in building the Heaven- 
ly City; even a Willie Stark has his greatness, his usefulness. The last 
lines of World Enough and Time, ironic statement of Kentucky’s for- 
tunes, although a repudiation of Jeremiah Beaumont, are also his justifica- 
tion. That is what the last words of the novel suggest: it had to be that 
Beaumont’s humiliated life was not lived in vain. It had to be that so 
much misery and injustice stood for something. The blood of the martyrs 
of all causes—those that History terms “just” and those that were defeated 
—this blood was not spent in vain. 
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All the King’s Men is the first of Robert Penn Warren's novels to be 
presented to the French public. The book received the Pulitzer prize and 
has already appeared in translation in Italy and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Brought to the screen, the film received the coveted Oscar. The 
title of the book presented a considerable problem of translation. It is 
taken from one of the best known of nursery rhymes which, like our 
Cadet Roussel and La Tour prends garde, are recited by all children in 
England and America. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall 

All the King’s horses 

And all the King’s men 

Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty together again. 


It was the jacket of the American edition of the book that suggested 
to us the translation of All the King’s Men; it shows a chessboard mounted 
with some pieces of the game. The King’s Men in the author's mind, 
were these chess pieces destined to cover the king, to beat a path for 
him, to serve him; pawns that he moves about at will on a chess board— 
Willie Stark’s followers are just that. From this, the title suggested itself: 
Les Fous du Rot. Unfortunately, this title does not suggest the infantine 
and epic ballad of the English title, but French folklore, to our knowledge, 
does not possess an equivalent verse (the Italians, more fortunate than 
we, were able to preserve the literal translation) .* 

The film made of the novel achieved great success in the United 
States. It was directed by a friend of the author who had previously 
directed the play, which the reader will remember preceded the novel. 
It was one of those rare examples of American production following 
methods different from those of Hollywood (Charlie Chaplin excepted), 
rather taking its inspiration from the great European producers: unity 
of conception and direction. 

One might say that Robert Penn Warren has thus had a hand in 
the realization of the film and he declares himself satisfied with it. 
However, the reader who loved the novel risks being disappointed by 
its adaptation to the screen. It was doubtlessly impossible to retain all of 
the novel’s complexity. If, as in most such undertakings, it must be admitted 
that the spirit of the novel was respected, it must also be admitted that 
much of its richness and almost all of its symbolism was lost. “Anne’s 


* (Author's note) I will add that Huey Long, “model” for Willie Stark, was 


nicknamed Kingfish; it is not impossible that this nickname might have influenced 
the novelist. 
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Way,” as one might call it—the episodes dealing with the river bank 
where Jack’s mother and the Senator live—was largely omitted. Omitted 
also was the adventure of the black slave and the character of the father. 
On the other hand, all the political side was emphasized, to the extent that 
the film is no more than a fictionalized documentary (an excellent one 
by-the-way) of the political mores of the United States, which was the 
chief reason for its success. 

As it stands, the film supplies the French reader with a series of 
images that will help him understand certain aspects of the political and 
social life of the United States. Willie Stark’s story may perhaps evoke 
certain European events, some of them not very old; it also shows that 
democracy, as Tocqueville saw it, produces the same results everywhere. 
As to the character of Jack, unless I am highly mistaken, some men in 
this country who once conceived hopes similar to his and were similarly 
deceived will find in him more than a second—an accomplice. 
(Translated by Beth Brombert ) 


We thank Michel Mobhrt and the publishing house of Stock for permis- 
sion to translate and print this essay. The article appeared as introduction 
for Pierre Singer's French translation of All The King’s Men. 
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William Faulkner in France 


It is when a literature is showing signs of lassitude that influences begin 
to make themselves felt. Just as a blood tranfusion may save an organism 
threatened by anemia, new elements introduced into a weakening art 
form may effect its restoration. Sometimes those elements are to be 
found right at home. An author, who may have remained relatively 
obscure during his earlier years, may eventually become a guide for 
succeeding generations. Gide’s influence, for example, really began after 
1914. But however important such isolated cases may be, penetration of 
foreign literatures has a far more invigorating effect. 

In the course of her artistic evolution, France has absorbed new blood 
from Italy, Spain, England, Germany, Russia, and, at various times; from 
the United States. In the second half of the nineteenth century, the example 
of Poe enabled Baudelaire to give to poetry that new quality which 
Hugo so appropriately termed wm frisson nouveau. Later, when poetry 
was in danger of becoming lost in the mists of a degenerated symbolism, 
the younger poets turned towards Walt Whitman; the Abbaye group 
renewed contact with the soil and sang the praises of the brotherhood 
of man and the pleasures of the good earth. The age of gladioli, swans, 
golden keys, was past, and the deep forests with their mysterious castles 
were replaced by the “villes tentaculaires.” Then came the First World 
War and the mad but delightful period that followed Victory. France 
was open to all suggestions. This time it was the American novelists who 
were welcomed. In 1928, the publication of Dos Passos’ Manhattan 
Transfer commanded the attention of both the sophisticated and the 
general reader. Between 1931 and 1937 works of Faulkner, Hemingway 
and Caldwell appeared simultaneously. In the spring of 1939 Des Souris 
et des hommes ushered in John Steinbeck. The critics, especially the 
younger ones, leaned toward these newcomers. In 1938, Jean-Paul Sartre 
ended an essay on John Dos Passos and his novel 1919 with these words: 
“I consider Dos Passos the greatest writer of our time.”’ Thus began the 
American tidal wave which, after the Liberation, was to break upon 
intellectual France. Translations were published indiscriminately, and 
Le Brust et la fureur, Les Raisins de la colére and Autant en emporte 
le vent were devoured with equal voracity. A poncif soon appeared: the 
American novel was a direct and brutal account, a series of pictures, 
produced by self-taught writers whose emotions were sufficiently violent 


1A Propos de John Dos Passos et de “1919.” (Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 
August 1938, LI, pp. 292-301—reprinted in Situations I, 1947, pp. 14-25). 
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to compensate for their deficiencies in technique. The young Frenchmen 
who had lived through the dark years of the Occupation and who had, 
or thought they had, something important to say, found a stimulating 
encouragement in these American writers; in their haste to express 
themselves, they accepted them unreservedly. 

Questioned by Jean Desternes on the influence exercised by those 
contemporary American novelists, Albert Camus replied? that one of 
the reasons for that influence lay in the fact that the technique of these 
novelists was a technique de facilité. “The novel, then, ignores all that 
which up to now has been considered the proper subject-matter of 
literature, that is to say, broadly speaking, man’s inner life. Man is 
described but is never explained or interpreted. The result is that one 
can write a novel simply by drawing upon his memory or upon direct 
observation.” In other words, the novelist becomes almost indistinguish- 
able from the reporter, and the novel is nothing more than a sort of 
camouflaged journalism. The value of these writings is then, namely 
documental: “The literature which we read,” adds A. Camus, “is a first-rate 
document, but has only the remotest relation to art.” The dangerous 
generalization of this opinion would be open to criticism if it were not 
for the fact that Camus took care to add parenthetically “with the excep- 
tion of William Faulkner and two or three others.” 

Certainly this judgment, though indeed quite accurate when dealing 
with war novels written by nerve-shattered eye-witnesses, could not have 
been applied to works as Lumiére d’aoét; and when Boris Vian was 
writing his parodies on the American roman noir it was not, I dare hope, 
of William Faulkner that he was thinking. As the years pass, time 
begins to lend perspective, and although the vogue for the American 
novel is giving signs of decreasing, the interest in William Faulkner 
remains unchanged. The surprise which Sanctuaire caused was followed 
by a respectful and lasting admiration, and, a few weeks ago, the critics 
gave as much space to Les Palmiers sauvages as they had given to Tandis 
que jagonise or Treize histoires. 


Faulkner's appearance in France dates from 1931. On June Ist of 
that year, I published the first article written on him in French.* The 
United States had become acquainted with him only a few months earlier. 
According to Robert W. Daniel, only three articles had appeared before 
1930.* But 1931 had witnessed the appearance of Sanctuary and the vio- 


2 Combat, January 17, 1947. 
3 Nouvelle Revue Francaise, XXXVI, pp. 926-931. 


4 A Catalogue of the writings of William Faulkner, New Haven, Yale University, 
Summer 1942. 
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lence of that story had finally stirred the critics who, up to that time, 
had apparently been little moved by the less spectacular aspects of 
Faulkner’s preceding novels. 

During the winter of 1932 I introduced to the French public the 
art of Faulkner by presenting two of the best stories in These Thirteen: 
Septembre ardent and Une Rose pour Emily.’ These were enough to 
launch the future Nobel Prize winner on a brilliant career in France. 
R. N. Raimbault and Henri Delgove undertook the translation of 
Sanctuary while I worked on that of As I Lay Dying. Impressed by 
Une Rose pour Emily, Valery Larbaud agreed to write a preface to my 
translation: “... Mon courrier-lettres est arrivé aprés mon courrier-lwres, 
et cest ainsi que j'ai recu d’abord l'exemplaire de As 1 Lay Dying que 
vous avez eu Vobligeance de me faire adresser par les éditeurs. Je Vai 
lu avec beaucoup d’intérét et jen écrirai la préface pour votre traduction 
francaise, avec beaucoup de plaisir. Je vous avouerai que j'attends les bonnes 
feuilles de votre traduction pour étre bien str de comprendre un certain 
nombre d’expressions qui m’ont paru un peu étranges dans le texte. Mais 
Vintérét-dramatique de l'ouvrage fait passer le lecteur sur ces difficultés. 
On le comparera, je pense, a “Ceux de Podlipnaia”; j'ai eu les mémes 
impressions en lisant As 1 Lay Dying ces jours derniers qu'en lisant jadis 
ce grand bouquin. Le caractére dénué de la langue et du style a quelque 
chose de trés frappant. Les personnages sont inoubliables.”* On January 
Ist, 1933 he informed me that he had finished the preface that very morn- 
ing: “Je suis heureux de vous annoncer aujourd’hui—en vous envoyant 
tous mes voeux les meilleurs pour l'année qui commence—que j'ai terminé 
ce matin la préface pour votre traduction de As 1 Lay Dying....Elle m’a 
donné assez de mal a composcr; J'ai longtemps “tourné autour,” sans rien 
écrire, mais en relisant tantét le texte, tant6t votre trés exacte traduction, on 
je n'ai remarqué aucune faute. Il fallait surtout renseigner le lecteur et 
lui expliquer aussi courtement que possible le sujet et les mérites du livre. 
Je crois y étre arrivé, et je suis assez content de mon travail.” A very 
understandable satisfaction, indeed, for Larbaud had foreseen what the 
future was to confirm; that is, that Faulkner is an epic poet as well as 
a novelist. “We can,” he wrote in his preface, “without any intention of 
making a parody on the novel, transpose it into an episode of epic dimen- 
sions: the episode of the funeral procession of the (Homeric) queen, 
Addie Bundren, conducted, in accordance with her final wishes, by her 
husband, Anse, and by her children, the princes.” An interpretation which 


* Nouvelle Revue Francaise, January 1932, XXXVIII, pp. 49-65; Commerce, 
Winter 1932, pp. 111-137. 


® Unpublished letter, dated September 14, 1932. 
7 Unpublished letter, dated January 1, 1933. 
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implies that, contrary to the opinion still held by some, Faulkner is not 
a regionalist writer but rather an artist who draws from the same sources 
that have always fed the great literatures of the world. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Larbaud, on reading As I Lay Dying, should have thought 
of one of Rechetnikov’s novels. He might well have been reminded also 
of Jacob Wassermann’s Christian Wahnshaffe, where there is a funeral 
procession (with obstacles, accidents and hovering vultures) which seems 
a kind of preliminary sketch for that of Addie Bundren. 

It had first been decided that Tandis que j’agonise would appear 
before Sanctuaire for which André Malraux was writing an introduction; 
this explains the last paragraph of Larbaud’s preface: “It is hoped that 
the success of this version of As I Lay Dying will encourage the publisher 
to put out a translation of Sanctuary.” Actually, Sanctuaire appeared first. 
At the last moment it was thought that the somber story of Temple Drake, 
more audacious and morbid than any of the romans noirs published up to 
that time, would be more likely to excite the readers than the technical 
complexities of Tandis que j’agonise.® Sanctuaire came out in 1933. In 
August of the same year, I published in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 
I] Etait une reine. Tandis que j'agonise came off the press in April 1934. 
At the present time, the works of William Faulkner in French consist 
of twelve volumes (all but two printed by the Librairie Gallimard), the 
latest being Les Palmiers sauvages (February, 1952) which followed by 
just a few months Le Gambit du cavalier. L’Intrus dans la poussiére and 
Requiem pour une nonne are in preparation, as well as a collection of 
poems, Le Rameau vert. 

Even a rapid study of the reactions to the principal novels of Faulkner 
reveals not only a diversity of approaches indicative of the richness of 
the subject, but an accuracy of judgments that time has but confirmed. 
We have seen that Valery Larbaud, sponsor and interpreter of James 
Joyce in France, needed only to read two books to sense Faulkner’s epic 
quality. André Malraux, too, recognized this quality in Samctuaire: “A 
mysterious force, at times epical, springs from his writing whenever he 
places a character face to face with the irremediable.” It is on the notion 
of the “irremediable” that Malraux particularly insists. “Just as Lawrence 
envelops himself in sexuality, Faulkner buries himself in the irreparable.” 
In this inexorable world, an endless duel is fought: the duel between 
Man and Death. “One destiny stands behind all these different and similar 
beings, like Death over a ward for incurables.” Malraux’s awareness of 
the presence of this Fate dominating a world of crime and violence 


8 When, in 1936, Larbaud included his preface in Ce Vice impuni, la lecture, 


domaine anglais, he left out the last paragraph. 
®XLI, pp. 213-233. 
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caused him to write the often quoted sentence: “Sanctuaire marks the 
intrusion of Greek tragedy into the detective story.” 

A year before the appearance of Tandis que j'agonise, Eugene Dabit 
had published Un Mort tout neuf which he sent me in November 1934 
with this dedication: “A M.E. Coindreau, cette histoire qui lui fera 
souvenir—un peu—de “Tandis que j'agonise.” Avec lespérance de nous 
rencontrer quelque jour.” The kinship between the two novels is clearly 
brought out in Dabit’s review of Faulkner's story’: “Upon reading this 
book,” he writes, “I saw an amplification of my own adventure. It unfolded 
within another frame, broader and wild, under a real sky, in the tor- 
rid heat of the South; the characters that interested me were weighty, 
dominated by their destiny, submissive to primitive instincts which are 
not those of the petty French bourgeois.” Further on he mentions Faulk- 
ner’s realism: “This realism is pitiless, violent, on a large scale, occasion- 
ally comical, with deep blacks, sulphurous yellows, bright reds. Its main 
object is to present men in their daily existence, to tell us of their work, 
to show us their defects and their passions. But all this is offered us 
pell-mell, in a way which cannot but surprise us, with outbursts of 
lyricism, punctuated with accents of grating irony, with nothing atten- 
uated, soft-pedaled or polished. It appears that one of the preoccupations 
of William Faulkner is to present us tragedies in the raw, without prepara- 
tion, to use his characters somewhat as symbols and to give his landscape, 
smells and lights the same importance as his characters, everything being 
blended and interwoven.” 

Such a statement enlarges considerably Faulkner's figure. The publica- 
tion of Sartoris in 1938 will allow us to take two more steps forward. 
“William Faulkner is a great novelist,” states Edmond Jaloux in reviewing 
the novel,* “and undoubtedly the most original post-war writer after 
Kafka and Virginia Woolf.” While his technique may seem too disorderly 
to those who remain attached to the canons of classical art, “we cannot 
but feel dazzled by such vitality, by this overflowing power and the 
strangeness in this power.” Jaloux uses the words magie poétique and 
he brings out also in the very first sentence of his article the collective 
aspect of the Faulknerian creation. “Sartoris,” says he, “is not a character 
but a family, almost a human species.” To find a home for this espéce 
humaine and a few others, Faulkner, in following years, was to create 
the county of Yoknapatawpha, a map of which can be found on the 
last page of Absalom, Absalom. This “human comedy” aspect was em- 
phasized later by R. N. Raimbault in his preface to Treize histoires, 1939. 


10 Preface to Sanctuaire. 


'!l Europe, September 18, 1934. 
12 Les Nouvelles littéraires, September 17, 1938. 
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Sartoris marks Jean-Paul Sartre's entrance in the field of Faulknerian 
exegesis. What strikes him in Faulkner's technique is what he calls his 
déloyauté, his art of dissimulation, his insistence upon remaining secret, 
his faith, “half secret, half dreamed, in the magical power of stories.” 
Conjuration, bewitchment, and also solitude and silence. “Silence outside 
of us, silence inside of us, such is the impossible dream of a puritan 
stoicism.”'* From these silences Faulkner’s novels draw their greatest 
power, and his most striking characters are those who cannot or will not 
express their thoughts. Already in 1931, James Burnham had stressed 
this point: “The most central intuition in Faulkner, that from which 
arise all the most deeply emotional situations, is a feeling toward 
inarticulateness . . . 1 know no other writer whose work may in a very real 
sense be said to grow from the passionate awareness of inarticulateness.”"™* 

The following year Le Bruit et la fureur gave Sartre an opportunity 
to treat two of his favorite themes: liberty and time.'® He shows us 
Faulkner’s heroes as prisoners of Time out of which they try vainly 
to disentangle themselves, because Time does not permit anyone to 
escape. Past remains and cannot be forgotten. Contrary to what hap- 
pens in the case of Proust's time—a time lost but sooner or later re- 
captured—in Faulkner the past is never lost. It is always there. It is 
an obsession. Faulkner shows the events after their occurrence: “In Le 
Bruit et la fureur everything takes place backstage. Nothing happens, 
everything has happened . . . One could compare Faulkner's vision with 
that of a man seated in an open car, looking at the receding landscape.” 

So, at the time of the Second World War, the main aspects of Faulk- 
ner’s genius had been, if not completely investigated, at least clearly 
indicated. After the Liberation, which marks the climax of the popularity 
of American novels, all the critics busied themselves studying Faulkner's 
works from the angle most appropriate to their personal temperament. 
Jean Pouillon, for instance, under the title, Temps et destinée chez 
Faulkner, continued the investigations of Sartre.‘* Claude-Edmonde Magny 
also examines the Faulknerian conception of time, but she gives more 
attention to the mystical elements of Faulkner's novels, to their theological 
and mythical implications and to their primitivism.’’ In a review of 


13 Nouvelle Revue Francaise, February 1938, L, pp. 323-328. Reprinted in 
Situations I, 1947, pp. 7-13. 

14 Trying to say, (Symposium, January 1931; This article is not mentioned 
in R. W. Daniel’s bibliography. ) 

15 4 Propos de Le Bruit et la fureur. La Temporalité chez Faulkner, (Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, June 1939, LII, pp. 1057-1061 and July 1939, LIII, pp. 147-151. 
Reprinted in Situations I, 1947, pp. 70-81.) 

16 Temps et roman, 1947, pp. 238-260. 

17 Faulkner ou linversion théologique, (L’Age du roman américain, 1948, 


pp. 196-243.) 
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Pylone’® André Rousseaux comments on the subjective quality of Faulk- 
ner’s realism and emphasizes the solitude which his characters umsuccess- 
fully try to escape: “The drama of solitude is one of the grandiose themes 
of contemporary literature. I do not think that anyone has ever analyzed 
its desolation with a more refined cruelty than Faulkner.” This is true 
particularly in the case of its most dreadful form: “The solitude of human 
acts which he observes as they try, desperately and vainly, to slip their 
effectiveness between the blind wheels of destiny.” 

In the speech that he delivered at Stockholm, William Faulkner 
states what he considers to be the proper themes of the art of fiction: 
“ .. the old verities and the truths of the heart, the old universal truths 
lacking which any story is ephemeral and doomed—love and honor and 
pity and pride and compassion and sacrifice . . . the problems of the 
human heart in conflict with itself which alone can make good writing 
because only that is worth writing about, worth the agony and the 
sweat.”"° These themes have been for a long time the very essence of 
our greatest novels. This is undoubtedly one of the many reasons why 
France, for twenty years, has seen in William Faulkner one of the most 
remarkable analysts of the human heart, the man whom André Rousseaux 
has called “le plus grand tragique de notre époque.” 


The impresswe list of Maurice Edgar Coindreau’s French translations 
of modern American novels gives him a preéminent place in revelation 
of recent American fiction to French readers. 


18 Le Littéraire, October 19, 1946. 


19 William Paulkner’s Speech of Acceptance upon the award of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature, delivered in Stockholm, on the tenth of December, nineteen: 
hundred fifty, limited edition, Random House, New York, 1951. 
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A Preface for 
Faulkner’s Sanctuary 


Faulkner is well aware that detectives do not exist, that the police do not 
depend on psychology or perspicacity but rather on secret information, 
and that the escaping murderer is not caught by Mr. Gumshoe or Mr. 
Shadow, those modest thinkers of police headquarters, but by “plants” in 
suspicious neighborhoods. One has only to read the memoirs of police 
chiefs to discover that psychological penetration is not their great quality, 
and that a good police force is simply the one which has succeeded in 
organizing its army of informers most efficiently. Faulkner also knows 
that the gangster is first of all a dealer in alcohol. Sanctuary is therefore 
a novel with a detective-story atmosphere but without detectives, a novel 
of sordid gangsters who are sometimes cowardly and weak. In this way 
the author achieves a brutality justified by the setting, as well as the 
possibility, without abandoning a measure of verisimilitude, of getting 
credence for rape, lynching, and murder, the forms of violence which the 
plot imposes on the whole book. 

It is probably erroneous to look for the essential part of a detective 
story in the plot or the hunt for the criminal. Taken by itself, the plot 
would be only a sort of chess game, an artistic failure. The plot is 
important in that it is the most efficient way of revealing an ethical or 
poetic fact in its greatest intensity. The worth of the plot is in what 
it engenders. 

What does it engender in this case? An ill-assorted, powerful, and 
savagely personal world, sometimes one not without crudity. In Faulkner, 
there is no particular presentation of man, there are no values, nor, in 
spite of the stream-of-consciousness monologues in his early books, is 
there even any psychology. But there is the figure of Destiny, standing 
alone behind all these similar and diverse beings like Death in a hospital 
ward of incurables. An intense obsession crushes each of his characters, 
and in no case do the characters succeed in exorcizing it. The obsession 
still hovers behind them, unchanging, summoning them instead of await- 
ing their summons. 

Such a realm was for a long time the subject for gossip; even if 
American rumors did not kindly inform us that alcohol was an integral 
part of Faulkner's personal legend, the relationship between his universe 
and those of Poe and Hoffmann would be clear. The same psychological 
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material, the same hatreds, horses, coffins, and obsessions. What differ- 
entiates Faulkner and Poe is their individual notions of the work of art. 
To be more exact, the work of art existed for Poe and dominated the 
will to express; and this is probably what most separates him from us. 
When the story was finished, it took on in his mind the limited and 
independent existence of a picture on the easel. 

In the weakening of importance accorded to things, I see the principal 
element of transformation of our art. In painting, it is clear that a 
Picasso picture is ever less a canvas, and more and more the indication 
of a discovery, a landmark left for the passage of tormented genius; in 
literature, the supremacy of the novel is significant, since, of all the arts 
(and I am not forgetting music), the novel is the least tractable, the one 
in which the realm of will is most limited. One can best appreciate 
how much The Brothers Karamazoff and Illusions perdues dominate 
Dostoevsky and Balzac by reading these works after the splendid passive 
novels of Flaubert. The important thing is not that the author is dom- 
inated, but that for the last fifty years he has been increasingly selecting 
what will dominate him, that he has been arranging the resources of his 
art with that end in view. Certain great novels have been for their 
authors primarily the creation of the one thing that could engulf them. 
And, just as Lawrence wraps himself up in sexuality, so does Faulkner 
dig down into the irreparable. 

A secret force, sometimes an epic one, is released in him every time 
he succeeds in placing one of his characters face to face with the irrepar- 
able. Perhaps his one true subject is the irreparable; perhaps for him 
there is no question other than that of successfully crushing man. I should 
not be surprised if he often thought out his scenes before imagining his 
characters, if the work were in his eyes, not a story whose unfolding 
determined tragic situations, but contrarily that the plot was created from 
the dramatic opposition or crushing of unknown characters, and imagina- 
tion merely served to bring forth characters for this preconceived situa- 
tion. The impassioned tension, which is Faulkner's strength, stems either 
from enslaved powerlessness fully comprehended (the girl in the gangster’s 
house), or from irreparable absurdity (the corn-cob rape, the burning 
of the innocent victim, Popeye the fugitive stupidly condemned for a 
crime he did not commit; in While I Lay Dying the farmer who treats 
his injured knee by encasing it in cement, the extraordinary monologue 
of hatred). It is, moreover, absurdity which gives to his almost comical 
secondary characters (the keeper of the brothel with her dogs) an 
intensity comparable to that of Shchedrin. I shall not suggest the name 
of Dickens, for even the secondary characters of Faulkner move in the 
aura of feeling which gives the work its worth—hatred. Here it is not 
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a matter of the struggle against one’s own set of values, of that fatalistic 
passion by which all the great artists, from Baudelaire to half-blind 
Nietzsche singing of light, express the essential part of their being; it 
is a question of a psychological state on which almost all tragic art 
depends and which has not ever been studied because esthetics do not 
reveal it: fascination. Just as the opium eater does not discover his 
universe until he has used the drug, so does the tragic poet express his 
world only when he is in a particular state, so persistent that it becomes 
a need. The tragic poet expresses what obsesses him, not to exorcize the 
obsession (the obsessive object will reappear in his next work), but to 
change its nature: for, by expressing it with other elements, he makes 
the obsession enter the relative universe of things he has conceived and 
dominated. He does not defend himself against anguish by expressing it, 
but by expressing something else with it, by bringing it back into the 
universe. The deepest form of fascination, that of the artist, derives its 
strength from being both horror and the possibility of conceiving horror. 

Sanctuary is the intrusion of Greek tragedy into the detective story. 


This essay was published in La Nouvelle Revue Francaise on November 
1, 1933. Our gratitude goes to Mr. Malraux and to the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise for permission to translate and print. 
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William Faulkner’s Sartoris 


With the necessary perspective, good novels come to resemble completely 
natural phenomena; one tends to forget that they have authors, one 
accepts them as one does stones or trees, because they are present, 
because they exist. Light in August is one of these hermetic, mineral-like 
works. One does not accept Sartoris in just this way, and that is what 
makes this book so precious. Faulkner reveals himself in it; his hand 
and his craft are easily discernable throughout. I have come to realize 
the great resource of his art: disloyalty. I know that all art is disloyal. 
A painting distorts its perspective. There are, however, “true” paintings, 
and there are those which consciously deceive. 

This “man” we discover in Light in August—I think of the “man” 
of Faulkner in the same way that one thinks of the “man” of Dostoevsky 
or of Meredith—this divine animal who lives without God, lost from 
the moment of his birth, and intent on destroying himself; cruel, moral 
even in murder; then miraculously saved, neither by death nor in death, 
but in the final moments which precede death; heroic in torment, in 
the most abject humiliations of the flesh: I had accepted him without 
reservations. I had never forgotten his proud and threatening face, his 
blinded eyes. I found him again in Sartoris. I recognized the “somber 
arrogance” of Bayard. Yet I can no longer accept the “man” of Faulkner: 
he is an illusion. Just a matter of lighting. There is a certain formula: 
it consists in not telling, remaining hidden, dishonestly secretive —telling 
a little. We are furtively informed that old Bayard is shocked by the 
unexpected return of his grandson; almost imperceptibly, in a truncated 
sentence, which risks passing unnoticed, and which, it is hoped, will 
pass nearly unnoticed. Following this, when we expect thunderbolts, we 
are shown gestures, prolonged indefinitely. Faulkner is not unaware of 
our impatience. He plays upon its effect, by talking loquaciously about 
gestures. There are others who employ similar devices: the realists, 
Dreiser. But Dreiser’s descriptions attempt to teach, they are documen- 
tary. The gestures here (putting on boots, mounting a staircase, jumping 
on a horse) do not attempt to describe, but rather to conceal. We watch 
for the one which will betray Bayard’s anguish; but the Sartorises are 
never intoxicated, they never betray themselves through gestures. Yet 
these idols, whose gestures have the appearance of threatening rituals, 
also possess consciousness. They speak, they reflect upon themselves, they 
stir. Faulkner knows this. On occasions he carelessly unveils to us a 
consciousness. But this is like the charlatan who shows us the box when 
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it is empty. What do we see? Nothing more than what one can see from 
the outside: gestures. Then again we startle the unsuspecting conscious- 
ness on the verge of sleep. Once again gestures: tennis, piano, whiskey, 
conversations. And this is what I refuse to accept; everything conspires 
to make us believe that the consciousness is always empty, always thus 
fleeting. Why? Because consciousness is too human a thing. The Aztec 
gods do not have these delicate conversations with themselves. But Faulk- 
ner knows very well that consciousness is not and cannot be empty. He 
realizes this well enough to write: 


“She forced herself once more to think of nothing, to keep her 
consciousness immersed, as a little dog that one keeps under water 
until he has stopped struggling.” 


Yet he fails to tell us what there is inside this consciousness that one 
would like to drown. It is not that he wishes exactly to conceal it from us; 
he wishes rather that we guess what it is, because divination renders 
magical whatever it touches. And the gestures begin again. We should 
like to say, “too many gestures,” as one said to Mozart, “too many notes”; 
too many words also. Faulkner’s volubility, his abstract style, superb, 
anthropomorphic in the manner of a preacher: still more illusions. The 
style congeals everyday gestures, weights them, overwhelms them with 
epic splendor, and makes them sink like leaden dogs—a contrived effect. 
This is the loathsome and overbearing monotony, this ritual of the 
everyday, Faulkner aims at; gestures, this is the world of ennui. These 
wealthy people, without either work or leisure, proper yet uncultivated, 
prisoners on their own soil, at once master and slave of their negroes, 
are victims of their own tedium, and try to fill time with their gestures. 
But this boredom (has Faulkner always been able to distinguish the 
tedium of his heroes from that of his readers?) is only an appearance, 
a defense Faulkner assumes against us, that the Sartorises assume against 
themselves. Ennui is in the social order, it is the unvarying languor of 
everything that can be observed, heard, touched. Faulkner's landscapes 
suffer from the same tedium as his characters. The real drama is behind, 
behind the lethargy, behind the gestures, behind the consciousness. Sud- 
denly, from the depth of this drama, surges the Act, like an aerolite: an 
Act—finally something happens, a message. But Faulkner continues to 
deceive us; he rarely describes these Acts. What he is doing is meeting 
and resolving an old problem in the technique of the novel: Acts are 
the essential element of the novel. One prepares them with care and 
then, when they happen, they are bare and glossy as bronze; infinitely 
simple, they slip between our fingers. One can say no more about them; 
it should merely suffice to designate them. But Faulkner does not name 
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them, does not ever speak of them and, consequently, suggests that they 
are ineffable, beyond language. He will only show their results: an old 
man dead in his chair, an auto overturned in the river and two feet 
which appear above the water. Motionless and brutal, as solid and compact 
as the Act is fleeting, these results appear and unfold definitive, inexplic- 
able, in the midst of the fine, dense outpour of everyday gestures. Later, 
these indecipherable bits of violence are transformd into “stories”: they 
will be designated, explained, and recounted. All these men, all these 
families have their stories. The Sartorises carry the weighty burden of 
two wars, of two series of exploits: the Civil War, in which Grand- 
father Bayard died, the war of 1914, in which John Sartoris died. Stories 
appear and disappear, pass from mouth to mouth, are drawn out in 
the company of everyday gestures. They are not entirely from the past; 
they represent rather a “super-present”: 


“As usual, old man Falls had brought John Sartoris into the 
room with him . . . Freed as he was of time and flesh, he was 
a far more palpable presence than either of the two old men who 
sat shouting periodically into one another's deafness.” 


They create a poetry of the present and of its fatality: “fatal immortality 
and immortal fatality.” It is with stories that Faulkner's heroes forge their 
destinies: across these carefully constructed narratives, embellished some- 
times by several generations, an unmentionable Act, buried for years, 
motions to other Acts, charms them, entices them as a rod attracts the 
thunderbolt. The artful power of words, of stories—Faulkner, however, 
does not believe in these incantations: 


. what had only been a wild escapade of two youngsters, 
thoughtless and unheeding, inebriated by their own youth, developed 
into the highest form of gallantry and of tragic beauty, to the 
point where two ‘hasan distraught and fallen, had, in — 
the course of events . . . ennobled the history of the race . 


He never allows himself to be entirely taken in, he knows what they 
are worth, since it is he who tells about them, since he is, as is Sherwood 
Anderson, “a storyteller, a fabricator.” He, however, dreams of a world 
in which stories should be believed, where they would truly act upon 
men; and his novels depict this world of which he dreams. The “technique 
of disorder” of The Sound and the Fury and of Light in August, these 
inextricable mixtures of the past and the present, are well known. I believe 
that I have found the double origin of this in Sartoris: it is, on the one 
hand, the irresistable need of telling a story, of halting the most pressing 
action to interject a narrative—a characteristic trait, it appears to me, 
of many lyrical novelists—and, on the other hand, this faith, half sincere, 
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half conjured up, in the magical power of the story. But when he wrote 
Sartoris, he had not yet put his technique to the test; he manipulated 
passages from the present to the past, from gestures to stories, with 
considerable awkwardness. 

Here is, then, the man he presents to us, and whom he wishes us to 
accept. This man eludes us. One cannot grasp him through his gestures, 
which are only a facade, nor through his stories, which are fabrications, 
nor through his acts, lightning flashes which defy description. Yet beyond 
the acts and the words, beyond the empty consciousness, the man exists. 
We have a presentiment of a true drama, a kind of intelligible symbol 
which explains everything. What is this exactly? The decline of race or 
of family, an Adlerian inferiority complex, a repressed sexual urge? 
Sometimes the one, at other times another: it depends upon the narra- 
tives and the characters; often Faulkner fails to inform us about it. And, 
furthermore, he really does not care much. What concerns him is rather 
the “nature” of this new being he suggests to us: a nature preéminently 
poetical and magical, whose contradictions are numerous but veiled. 
Caught up in the midst of psychological manifestations, this “nature” 
(what other name can we give it?) participates in psychical existence. 
This is not even completely the workings of the unconscious, for it 
appears frequently that the men controlled by it, turn round towards it 
and contemplate it. But, on the other hand, it is as immutable and stable 
as an evil destiny. Faulkner’s heroes carry it inside them from the moment 
of their birth. It has the persistency of stone or rock, it is a “thing”—a 
“chose-esprit,” a solidified spirit, opaque, following in the wake of con- 
sciousness, shadowy, yet limpid in essence. This is the magical object, 
par excellence. Faulkner's creatures are victims of sympathetic magic: 
a stifling atmosphere of sorcery surrounds them. And this is what I meant 
by “disloyalty.” These magic spells are not possible, not even realizable. 
So Faulkner is careful not to make us conceive of them. All his methods 
conspire merely to suggest them. 

Is he wholly disloyal? I do not think so. If he lies, it is generally 
to himself. A curious passage from Sartoris gives us the key to his 
falsehoods and to his sincerity: 

“Your Arlens and Sabatinis talk a lot, and nobody ever had more 
to say and more trouble saying it than old Dreiser.” 

“But they have secrets,” she explained. “Shakespeare doesn’t have 
any secrets. He tells everything.” 

“I see. Shakespeare had no sense of discrimination and no instinct 
for reticence. In other words, he wasn’t a gentleman,” he suggested. 

“Yes . .. that’s what I mean.” 

“And so, to be a gentleman, you must have secrets.” 

“Oh, you make me tired.” 
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Ambiguous dialogue, doubtless ironical; for Narcissa is not especially 
intelligent, and Michael Arlen and Sabatini are inferior writers. And yet 
it seems to me that Faulkner reveals a great deal of himself. If Narcissa, 
perhaps, is a bit deficient in literary taste, her instinct, on the contrary, 
is sure, when it causes her to choose Bayard, a man who has secrets. 
Horace Benbow is perhaps right in liking Shakespeare; but he is weak 
and loquacious, he tells everything: he is not a man. The men whom 
Faulkner admires—the mulatto in Light in August, Bayard Sartoris, the 
father in Absalom, Absalom!—have their secrets. They do not tell them 
themselves. Faulkner’s humanism is doubtless the only acceptable one: 
he despises our well-adjusted conscience, our conscience with its engineer- 
like garrulousness. But does he not realize that his imposingly somber 
figures have only an exterior dimension? Is he deceived by his own art? 
He doubtless would not be satisfied with our secrets being forced back 
into the unconscious. He dreams of an absolute obscurity in the very 
depth of the “conscious,” of a complete obscurity that we should ourselves 
create within ourselves. Silence: silence outside of us, silence inside us; 
this is the impossible dream of an ultra-puritanical stoicism. Does he lie 
to us? What does he do when he is alone? Does he get along with the 
inexhaustible small-talk of his too-human consciousness? To answer these 
questions we would have to know him. 

(Translated by Melvin Friedman ) 


This essay first appeared in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise in February, 
1938. We are profoundly grateful to Jean-Paul Sartre for permission 
to translate and print. 
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